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- 34-27-52 SHIFT 


Watch the players who wear “Officials” and you'll be impressed with the speed 
and confidence with which they cover the floor. Talk with these players and they'll 
tell you how “Official” Shoes eliminate slipping, burning, and all fear of uncer- 
tain footing—that “Officials” help win games because they make possible more 
perfect formations, split-second timing, more vigorous defense, faster offense, 
and they help delay fatigue by giving correct support to the entire foot. Coaches 
say that “Officials” are a real economy because careful construction from the 
finest materials makes them a “season” shoe—as well as a “game” shoe. 

Be sure to see the “Official”. Examine a pair—try them on—note the smooth 
action of the famous non-slipping, self-cleaning soles. Note, also, the twenty-one 
important features listed at the right—features that put these great shoes in a 
class by themselves. Write us for full information—and the name of the nearest 


Ball-Band dealer. 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG.CO.,319 WaterSt., Mishawaka, Ind. 


An Elk Leather 
“OFFICIAL” 


combining the important features 
mentioned on this page (including the 
non-slipping, self-cleaning “Official” 
sole) with an Elk leather upper. It 
also has a newly developed venti- 
lated insole. See the Elk “Official” 
before you outfit your basketball 
team with leather shoes. 
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Brown sole, non-marking, mold- 
ed with sharp, even edges in a 
special sure-traction pattern. 
Edge raised to cushion the foot 
—corrugated to prevent slipping. 


. Sole is self-cleaning — does not 


glaze over with dirt and wax 
and become slippery. 


. Pivot block—sole  extra-thick 


under big toe joint — prevents 
burning of feet —and_ provides 
added wear. 


. To lessen interference and stum- 


bling, the toe strip is made of 
thin but extra tough, non-mark- 
ing rubber. 


. Non-absorbent “Super” (insulat- 


ing) insole. 


. Sponge rubber cushion heel and 


arch prevent bruising. 


. Built-in arch support — just 


enough for comfort. 


. Snug fit—supports foot and pre- 


vents slipping at heel. 


. Light weight but rugged enough 


to stand the gaff. 


. Ventilating eyelets to help keep 


the foot cool. 


11. Outside saddle for support. 
. Inside and outside back stays 


for added strength. 


3. High-grade loose duck lining for 


flexibility, coolness, comfort and 
longer wear. 


. Special high-quality black duck 


upper, 3-ply at instep and vamp 
where the extra strain comes. 


. Eyelets set back from toe — can 


lace tight without cramping toes. 


. Superior nickel eyelets (grom- 


mets) securely anchored. 


. Comfort-style lace stay prevents 


blisters on top of toes. 


. Tongue is formed to lie smooth; 


felt lined to prevent wrinkling, 
slipping and chafing. 


. Special loops for holding tongue 


in place. 


. Counter sewed to lining — no 


wrinkles. 


. Special quality tubular laces. 
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Here’s where many a coach 


does his best master-minding! 


ue football coach knows that 


no amount of “skull practice” 


will win games...if his boys are 
lacking in stamina, steady nerves 
and all-around physical fitness. 

That is why every coach has his 
list of rules concerning exercise, 
sleep and diet. Heading many a list 
of training rules is the simple one, 
“Don’t drink coffee!” 


Here’s what.Andy Kerr says! 
Andy Kerr, coach of Colgate’s 
famous Red Raiders, tells us this 
about training-table beverages... 


FR E ! Andy Kerr’s new booklet, “Attack 

e in Football.” In this interesting and 
instructive booklet,Coach Kerr has graphically described 
various systems of attack and the parts each man plays 


in them, illustrating his text with diagrams showing basic pee 
movements. 
. P . . Street 
We will send you —free—as many copies of this booklet 
City 


“T have found Postum to be an 
ideal training-table drink. It gives 
the men a warm, meal-time bever- 
age that is free from caffein. Thus, 
it cannot cause any of the harmful 
effects so often produced by caffein- 
containing beverages.” 


You will find that the boys on 
your squads will love Postum. Its 
warmth and cheer and delicious, 
satisfying flavor make it such a de- 
lightful drink in its own right that 
forbidden beverages are soon for- 
gotten. 


ANDREW KERR 
Football Coach, Colgate University 


GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me 
copies of “Attack in Football.” 


S.C. 10-36 


sample tins of Postum. Also ............ 


State 


as you need for your team and candidates. Also free, as 
many trial packages of Postum as you need. Just fill in 
and mail the coupon. 

Postum is a product of General Foods. 


Fill in completely— print name and address. If you live in 
Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (Offer 
expires July 1, 1937.) 
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which we will discontinue manufa 

will be jealously guarded and carefully maintained. 

To that end, all of the merchandise lines specifically mentioned 
on the opposite page will be made on our regular patterns and 
machines under the careful supervision of our same factory experts 
and inspectors: By this arrangement the savings 10 costs are made 
up of items of overhead expense, such as taxes, rents, light, heat 
and power and the like, none of which entet directly into the 


merchandise itself. 


We give positive assurance to our customers that they will re- 


ceive in Spalding merchandise now 4° in the past— 


1. All exclusive Spalding features (including exclusive materials and 
designs)- 

2. Individuality of Spalding merchandise. 

3. Values that will be unsurpassed. 


4, Regular Spalding guarantee back of all Spalding merchandise. 


We take this occasion to express to our customers our sincere thanks 
for the business they are giving us and to earnestly solicit a con- 


tinuance of theif patronage: 
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For a better 
and faster Game! 


Gold Smith 


BASKETBALL UNIFORMS and 
EQUIPMENT 


Good uniforms and good equipment are essential for a win- 
ning team. 


Goldsmith Basketball Uniforms can be had in a variety of 
materials and colors. They are hand tailored, full of snap 
and dash—there are distinctive and individual styles for 
men and women. A copy of the Goldsmith special basketball 
catalogue will be sent upon request. 
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Don’t forget! The Goldsmith No. X9L “Laceless” is the 
outstanding basketball of today. It is perfect in size, shape, 
and weight, made to give better and longer service. It is 
used by leading universities and colleges throughout the 


country. 
t pAYS TO PLap 
LS. 
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THE P. Gi @1d Smith sons, inc. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Connecticut Rejects 


Federation Rules 


HE football code as framed and 
T itlishea by the National Federa- 
tion of State High School Athletic 
Associations, now the official high 
school rules in sixteen states, was re- 
jected by Connecticut high schools at 
an extraordinary meeting of principals 
and coaches at New Haven last month, 

The meeting was called in order to 
provide full and ample opportunity 
for an expression of opinion by both 
sides in the controversy over the ques- 
tion as to whether the N.C.A.A. rules 
or the Federation rules would prevail 
this season, and for the purpose of 
taking a vote on the matter. 

Proponents of the Federation rules, 
led by President Walter B. Spencer 
of Commercial High School, New Hav- 
en, had invited E. A. Thomas of To- 
peka, secretary of the Kansas State 
High School Athletic Association, to 
lead the case for the Federation rules. 
In a stirring plea to the assembly of 
117 principals and coaches, the larg- 
est turnout the Connecticut Conference 
has ever experienced, Secretary Thom- 
as exhorted the session to vote for the 
Federation rules and join the growing 
body of high schools that have united 
in keeping under their own control the 
game which requires such close vigi- 
lance for the health and safety of high 
school players. 

Speakers in opposition made no at- 
tempt to contradict the principle of 
high school control over an exacting 
game played by adolescents, but they 
emphasized the point that since the 
Federation rules differed so little from 
the N.C.A.A. rules (for all the differ- 
ences see table on page 22, September 
Scuo.tastic Coacn), there was no 
need to make the change. Despite 
this line of argument, it was not made 
clear whether the opponents of the 
Federation rules would have supported 
them had there really existed a con- 
siderable difference between the two 
sets of rules. They did not say what 
they wanted in a set of rules, and it 
was the contention of some observers 
that the underlying objection was 
based on the traditional desire to let 
the colleges set the standards in this 
game. This theory is understandable 
in view of the football prestige of New 
England colleges, particularly Yale. 
To lend encouragement to any move- 
ment which might cause high school 
football to take a different path than 
that blazed by this great university 
was a thought abhorrent to a majority 
of the delegates present. The vote 
was 22 to 8 in favor of the N.C.A.A. 
rules. 
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BULLETIN... 


SOME TIPS ON PUNTING BY 
COACH JORDAN 


Coach Jordan ranks punting along with running and passing as an offensive 
ground-gainer. But tactical offensive punting takes a kicker who can “put 
it where he wants it”—that is, place the ball so it lands at stated parts of 
the field, or goes out of bounds at a specified point. 
Proper holding of the ball is important. The center should pass the ball 
so that the punter may receive it at a height a little above the right knee 
(if he is a right-footed kicker. ) 
A first step with the right foot (illus. 2) is taken. As the second step with 
the left foot is made the left hand is removed from the ball, but the right 
hand, placed under the ball, continues to support the ball until almost the 
finish of that second step. 
y Remember to support the ball with your right hand as long as you feel 
LLOYD JORDAN you can without disrupting your timing. Keep your eye on the ball on the 
Feethell Coach way down. The direction of the punt is determined by the direction of the 
Amherst College stepping. So take your first step in the direction you want the ball to go. fi 


THE PUNT 
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EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR DRIVE 
ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS AND ENDURANCE ee e 


ISSUED BY SHREDDED WHEAT 
A-Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The stands see only a smashing boot that sends the pigskin soaring. protec 
: s pig 


Coaches read between the lines. Months of hard training for timing 
and control. And for smashing power—right eating! 


Shredded Wheat packs the food value assortment that'll add yards 
to any man’s distance. 

Reason: Shredded Wheat is 100% whole wheat — nothing added, 
nothing taken away. For whole wheat is a rich storehouse of carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, mineral salts and vitamins that dietitians endorse 
as quick fuel, prime bone and muscle builder. 


Coaches! Send your huskies out there with a man’s breakfast — 
Shredded Wheat — tucked under their jersey’s. And tell them to pile 
that nut-brown biscuit up with sliced fruits. You won't get any kick 
about that flavor! 
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A Product of NATIONAL ‘BISCUIT COMPANY 


On the other side of this page is a poster for your Bulletin Board. 
If you’d like extra copies free for gym and assembly hall 
Bulletin Boards, send a postcard to National Biscuit Company, 


Educational ‘Dept., 449 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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These are the boys you have welded into a 
smart, fighting, never-say-die aggregation. You 
have taught all of them the fundamentals. 
You’ve coached them in the theory of the game, 
brought along the “quick thinkers” to positions 
of leadership and strategy. You’ve instilled in 
them that spirit that won’t let them lie down 
no matter how the score or the breaks of the 
game are going against them. And you know 
that when a final plea is needed to lift their 
battered efforts, you have only to say “Remem- 
ber I’m depending on you—I need you—go out 
there and fight for me.” 


And when they go out on the field, does the 
equipment you’ve supplied them handicap or 
help them? Does it slow them up, hamper 
them, decrease their ability and efficiency—or 
is it fine equipment, pliable, comfortable, light- 
weight—equipment that helps them bring out 
the very best they have? 


When you want to specify the finest in foot- 
wear, remember that Kangaroo leather is 17% 
stronger than any other leather, is lightweight, 
soft, and pliable; has been the choice of the 
championship teams and the stars of football, 
track, baseball, hockey and field events for 
nearly half a century. 


KANGAROO 


TANNED IN 
AMERICA 
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THE INFECTION KNOWN AS “ATHLETE’S FOOT” IS PREVENTABLE! 


Athlete's Foot can be prevented by the correct use of Midland ATHALOH Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic. 


Require bathers to immerse their feet into a solution of Athaloh before entering the pool. Clean 
your gymnasium floors, showers, etc., regularly with a solution of the prophylactic Athaloh and stop 


the spread of this contagious infection. 


Write Department S. C.—10 for full particulars. 
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A Major General wants to build character. 
Jesse Owens, pro or amateur, runs to Landon 


OACHES, to arms! As though 
C you are not having enough trou- 
ble developing raw and gangling 
young fellows into football players 
with conditions being what they are, 
who should now come along but the 
United States Army with a plan that 
would throw your annual football ef- 
forts for a loss half the distance back 
tc the cradle. 

Major General George Van Horn 
Moseley has recommended to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a plan which would 
take your 17-, 18- and 19-year-olds 
and put them through a six-months 
course in character-building and mili- 
tary training in CCC camps! 

Of course the General is not inter- 
ested only in football players. He 
wants every boy in the United States. 

“I would take the six work days 
and divide them into two parts,’ the 
General said. “One part would be 
devoted to basic military training, not 
militaristic in any sense, but confined 
to those elements of military training 
which are well worth while and which 
inure to the benefit of the nation at 
large.” 

The General, besides being a plan- 
ner for youth along somewhat Herr 
Hitler’s ideas, appears also to be a ma- 
gician. Any one who can plan military 
training so that it isn’t militaristic 
deserves a higher rank than even 
major general. 

Major General George Van Horn 
Moseley is out of place in the United 
States Army. With ideas like his, he 
is wasting his time in this country. He 
looks like subversive stuff to us, trying 
te undermine our American freedom 
and our high school football. If you 
must have your military drill, General, 
won't you please take the boys either 
between the ages of 21 and 25 or 5 
and 15.* Leave those between 16 and 
20 to high school athletics, an agency 
almost the equal of the U. S. Army 
for the building of character. 


* Mussolini likes to see them shouldering arms 
at this age. 
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Ferris seems to know whether Jesse 
is an amateur or a professional. Dan 
Ferris is the magic brain of the 
A.A.U., and when it comes to inter- 
preting A.A.U. law he has no peer. 
Jesse broke the A.A.U. laws, and was 
suspended without a hearing, when 
he left Europe and began thinking out 
loud about turning professional. 
A.A.U. amateurs must do their think- 
ing in the privacy of their own cere- 
bella. 

But Jesse still regards himself as 
an amateur, and evidently Ohio State 
University and the Western Confer- 
ence hold similar views. Jesse is earn- 
ing some money just now, but he is 
earning it by tap dancing, not run- 
ning. In one recent paid appearance he 
engaged in some running, but it was 


“Now | want you to go in there and play like a well-oiled machine." 


Jesse, how could you! 


A™ Democrats north of the Jim 
Crow line have a just complaint 
to register against the action of Jesse 
Owens in taking the stump for Gov- 
ernor Landon. Jesse, guest of Con- 
gressman Joseph W. Martin at Repub- 
lican National Headquarters in New 
York, said: “My Olympic triumph 
would not mean much if I did not try 
to use the leadership those victories 
gave me to do something for my 
race.” So Jesse agreed to make a few 
speeches on behalf of Landon’s can- 
didacy. 

Now, Jesse, is this gratitude? Un- 
der whose administration did you 
break all those world’s records, Demo- 
crat or Republican? 


Jesse’s status 


Pure Jesse Owens’ political stand 
aside for the time being, what we 
are more interested in is his athletic 


eligibility stand. Nobody except Dan 


not the kind of running the A.A.U. 
promotes. The occasion was one in 
which Jesse ran backwards down a 
100-yard stretch, while Bill Robinson, 
the famous tap dancer, danced his way 
through the race. An odd event no 
doubt, but stranger things have hap- 
pened. 

An athlete functioning under the 
A.A.U. and many other so-called ama- 
teur sports-governing bodies is limited 
in the ways and means he may employ 
to earn his bed and board. Owens 
professionalizes himself in the eyes of 
the A.A.U. in this case, not by re- 
ceiving money for doing his specialty 
or serving in a professional capacity 
in athletics, but for engaging in the 
show business! While it is admitted 
that nobody except perhaps Mrs. 
Jesse Owens would want to see him 
tap dance if he weren’t the greatest 
track athlete in the world, it is never- 
theless apparent that the cause of 
amateurism suffers tremendously from 
a rule which attempts to set itself as 

(Concluded on page 30) 


“Chuck” Taylor is retained 
on Wilson’s advisory staff. 


THE WILSON OFFICIA 


@ This great ball is a crowning achievement of Wil- 
son’s leadership in the field of basketball. Where 
plays that click depend upon fast, accurate, perfectly 
coordinated team play, it is “tops.” The “Chuck” 
Taylor Laceless incorporates every Wilson innova- 
tion that made the smooth contour, true balance lace- 
less basketball possible. 

These include the counter stress double lining that 
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“LACELESS BASKETBALL 


prevents shape distortion, and the patented Kant- 
Leak valve which establishes and maintains uniform 
standards of inflation. It was designed under “Chuck” 
Taylor’s personal supervision, to meet every require- 
ment of expert play. 

Depend upon Wilson Official ‘“‘Chuck’’ Taylor Bas- 
ketball to give your team and your coaching every 
possible break this season. 


*Wilson makes a full line of laced basketballs, but the ““Chuck’’ Taylor comes in the laceless type only. 


a 
“ WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
i pays to play” Wikhbon 
A P 4o p lay Chicago, New York and Other Leading Cities 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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SEQUENCE FROM WING-BACK FORMATIONS 


Only the best material realizes on 
the speed and power in these plays 


By Leonard Watters 


Leonard Watters is director of athletics 
and football coach at White Plains, New 
York, High School. The illustrations around 
which he built this article are from a motion 
picture film of plays set up by Mr. Watters 
with his White Plains players. 


ouNG coaches, just up from the 
, pee campus, are often well in- 
formed on but one system of football 
—the one they played in college; and 
it is only the man having in mind the 
career of coaching and making a study 
of the game in all its manifestations, 
who succeeds in arriving at his profes- 
sional work equipped to adapt a foot- 
ball system to the players, rather than 
the players to the system. 

When one reads that a coach’s teams 
have won a large percentage of their 
games over a period of years, two con- 
ditions are certain: (1) there were 
eleven first rate players on each squad, 
(2) the systems used were designed 
to fit the players’ qualifications. 

Following Notre Dame’s’ Four 
Horsemen, many coaches tried to use 
the Notre Dame system without men 
like Anderson, Gipp, Stuhldreher, 
Crowley, Miller and Layden. The 
1928 Stanford-Army game won many 
recruits to the double wing-back with- 
out furnishing all who enlisted with 
a Post for a running guard, or a Hoff- 
man or a Fleishacker for a fullback. 

If the coach’s material is heavy and 
slow, then an attack built on- power 


should be used, with the forward pass 
in sufficient frequency to keep the de- 
fensive backs deep. If the men are 
light and fast, speed and deception 
can be used on the offense with the 
forward and lateral passes in regular 
use as an offensive weapon. Should a 
squad hold power, speed, and a hard 
running and charging fullback, then a 
double wing-back formation will prove 
a decided asset to the offensive scheme. 
For the past seven years White Plains 
High School has been favored with 
the third named type of squad, and 
has been able to win 57 games while 
losing only 12 and tying one. We 
have made occasional use of the single 
wing-back. Our unbalanced, tight 


line with flanking wing-backs lined up 


as shown in Diag. 1. Diag. 2 shows 
the unbalanced line with a split end 
and the wing-back in the gap. Diag. 
3 splits both the ends and has the 
wing-backs in the holes. Such an ar- 
rangement spreads the defensive line 
and strengthens the power plays di- 
rected between the defensive tackles. 

This article describes the proced- 
ures of four plays using: wing-back 
formations which have been valuable 
ground gainers for White Plains teams 
for a number of years. 


Cutback inside tackle 


The cutback inside tackle (Diag. 
4) starts from a single wing to the 
right and is run from an unbalanced 
line. The left end is split one and a 
half yards from the short side guard. 
The blocking assignments are planned 


so that all blocks are angle blocks. 
This involves a cross charge on the 


defensive left guard and a strong. 


mousetrap on the defensive left tackle. 
When used with plays that start simi- 
larly—that is, the off-tackle play and 
end sweep to the same side—it pre- 
sents the quarterback with three plays 
which enable him to control the de- 
fensive left end, tackle and guard. 
I believe that the various mousetrap 
plays are the best weapons a quarter- 
back has to keep the defensive line 
well in check. 

The left end momentarily blocks the 
defensive right tackle with a shoulder 
block thrown on the inside leg. He 
holds contact just long enough to al- 
low the play to get under way, this can 
be determined by a count of five or 
six, and then the end breaks and 
heads for the man backing the defen- 
sive right side of the line. 

The left, or short side, guard pulls 
out of the line and leads the play. His 
first step is a short one with the right 
foot. He swings wide as though to 
skirt the end, but as the hole opens 
he heads up field and is a personal 
escort for the ball-carrier from then 
on. This guard will meet the defen- 
sive left half well down the field. 

After passing the ball, the center 
charges to his left and throws a long 


body block on the defensive right 
guard, thus covering the position va- 
cated by the short side guard. He 
does not attempt to ride the defensive 
man out but simply holds him with 
this block from breaking through. 

The right guard, against a six-man 
line—which is the defense set up in 
the illustrations—does not pull out 
but cuts through and with the wing- 
back double-teams on the man backing 
the defensive left side of the line. It 
is essential that this man be completely 
blotted out. 

The two offensive tackles playing 
side by side do yeoman work. The 
inside tackle and cross charging right 
end wipe out the defensive right 
guard by carrying him to their left. 
The outside tackle pulls out allowing 
the right end to charge across and 
then, shoulder to shoulder with vhe 
blocking back, carries the defensive 
left tackle wide to the outside. This 
is not a difficult trap, for the defen- 
sive left tackle’s initial charge in most 
cases has carried him a bit wide be- 
cause of the threat to the outside. 

The wing-back has teamed with the 
right guard on the strong side backer- 
up, as previously stated. The ball- 
carrier, taking the ball in motion, first 
steps with the right leg and crosses 
over with the left as though going 
wide. He plants his right foot hard 
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Diag. 3 


and cuts back through the hole fol- 
lowing the short side guard. 


The off-tackle 


An off-tackle play from the single 
wing with an optional lateral (Diag. 
5) is in the repertoire of every foot- 
ball offense and is perhaps the strong- 
est play in football. When used with 
the preceding play considerable bur- 
den is placed on the defensive tackle. 
You will note it is shown with a lateral 
threat which also burdens the defen- 
sive end. This play is run from the 
same offensive formation as the pre- 
ceding one, and both plays start 
exactly alike and break differently. 
This starts as a wide sweep and cuts 
back inside the defensive left end and 

(Continued on page 11) 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


FROM A COACHING SCHOOL NOTEBOOK 


Highlights of some of the courses offered at 
the fourth annual Texas High School Football 
Coaches Association School held at Fort Worth 
in August are presented here by Standard 
Lambert, Texas correspondent for Scholastic 
Coach. The annual game between all-star 
teams of Texas high school players brought the 
school to a close. This year it was a victory 
for the team made up of players from North 
Texas high schools over the team of Southern 
All Stars, evening up the series which was 
started last year. Francis Schmidt of Ohio 
State coached the Northern team and Bernie 
Moore of Louisiana State the Southerners. The 
game ended 13 to 0, the Northern team scor- 
ing first on an intercepted forward pass by 
Cordill of Big Springs High School, carried to 
the 20-yard line where he lateralled to a trailer 
(Whitlow of Wichita Falls) who carried it 
across the goal line. The final score resulted 
from a completed pass of 25 yards to Herbert 
Smith of San Angelo, who got behind the de- 
fending halfback to make the catch and then 
outran the safety to the goal. Aside from 
these two instances, the game was a pretty 
even pull throughout, with the Norths making 
five first downs to four by the Souths. 


EO “DUTCH” MEYER, coach at 

Texas Christian University, in- 
cluded suggestions for the coaching of 
pass receivers in escape tactics in his 
excellent course on passing methods. 
The diagrams on this page show the 
stunts a receiver can use in order to 
get free of a defensive man. 

Diagram 1 shows the fake and cut. 
The receiver runs directly at the de- 
fensive halfback, looking directly into 
his eyes, and then faking in one direc- 


Dutch Meyer, Bernie Moore 
and Mat Bell issue nuggets 
of wisdom to Texas coaches 


tion with the eyes, head and foot, and 
cutting in. 

Diagram 2 shows the double fake, 
executed in the manner of the Diagram 
1 fake, but instead of cutting in the 
opposite direction, the receiver con- 
tinues on in the direction of the fake. 
The fake and cut and the double fake 
are, of course, complementary to each 
other, and should be practiced in 
sequence. 


xX 


Diag. | (Meyer) 


A change of pace, effective against 
halfbacks with flat-footed tendencies, 
is shown in Diagram 3. A ten-second 
man may be flat-footed in the sense we 
are using it here if he is slow at 
maneuvering and changing direction. 
The receiver runs directiy at the half- 


/ / 
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Diag. 2 (Meyer) 


back at three-quarters speed, and then 
just as he gets to him, tears out at full 
speed. 

Diagram 4 shows the comeback (no 
relation to Marty Gilman’s dummy). 
The receiver runs at the halfback at 
full speed, and when the halfback 
starts dropping back with him, the 
receiver turns 
suddenly and 
takes a few steps 
in toward the 
pass. This is 
more safe on 
short, hard pass- 
es, where the 
passer does not 
make his throw 
until he detects 
the receiver’s in- 
tentions, or on 


Diag. 3 (Meyer) 
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long spot passes 
with an accurate 
thrower pitching 
them. Comeback 
could easily be- 


7 
3 Ste ps 


come boomerang / 
on a long pass if | 
the receiver and ! 
thrower missed 


out on their tim- 
ing, resulting in 
the ball sailing 
over the receiver’s head into the arms 
of his defense. In such a development, 
the receiver should be ready to apply 
Comeback and Go. 

Comeback and Go is represented in 
Diagram 5. The receiver runs at the 
halfback, comes back, and pivots, and 
shoots off on a tangent. The passer 
can aid appreciably in the deception 
by faking a pass just as the receiver 
starts his comeback, and holding it 
until he has shaken himself free on 
his go. 

Diagram 6 shows the swing around. 


XN 


Diag. 4 (Meyer) 


This is also a com- 
bination stunt. The 
receiver runs direct- 
ly at the passer, 
fakes out, cuts in, 
and then swings 
around and runs off 
in the direction of 
his original fake. 
This may be carried 


out in both directions, as with all the 


others. 


An “escape tactic” that didn’t succeed 


While Dutch Meyer was lecturing in Texas on escape stunts for 
receivers of forward passes, our photographer was at the Colgate 
Coaching School letting his motion picture camera run on anything 
that came along. The above interesting study of a ball-carrier at- 
tempting to pivot out of a tackle was made during a tackling drill, 
and was not a posed picture. The six "frames" from the film are like 
scenes in a drama, with the first-act curtain coming down at the end 
of the third scene, at which point it should be an even-money bet 
whether or not our hero gets his man. 


the passer must be in on what the re- 
ceiver is up to in the way of stunts. 


Coach Meyer asks that his receivers 
be able to carry out all these escape 
stunts in the receiving territory. But 
it is sometimes a problem for the re- 


In writing it may be amusing to read 
that the purpose of the stunt is to fool 
the defense, not the passer, but in a 
close game no coach is going to go 


ceiver, especially 
an end, to get past 
the line of scrim- 
mage in good time. 
Subterfuge is his 
first weapon there, 
and if this doesn’t 
succeed, he will 
have to use a 
blunter_ instru- 
ment. He can fake 
a block at the 


tackle and then slip out. But if the 
tackle grabs hold of him, he will have 


to bring up both his 
forearms fast to 
knock himself free. 
Another method is 
for the end to pivot 
and slip out. 

It cannot be stat- 
ed too strongly that 


rollicking off in laughter at the sight 
of an end pulling a stunt which the 
passer had not counted on. You have 
to have system on this. In the huddle 
the receiver can say what stunt he will 
use, basing his judgment on what he 
used before and what he thinks the 
defensive man at that point will fall 
for. It is not necessary to lose the de- 
fensive man completely: with an ac- 
curate thrower on the other end, the 
receiver need only gain an advantage 
of a step or two. This timing is what 
must be worked on endlessly. 
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Diag. 6 (Meyer) 


A “straight arm” is first a “bent arm” | 


Another unposed sequence from the Colgate tackling drill. The 
ball-carrier here succeeds in making his escape, though by the way 
he lugs that ball there will be few coaches willing to give him A-plus 
for his work. But he has made undeniably effective use of his straight 
arm, observing the basic law of this lever by keeping it cocked until 
he sees the whites of the would-be tackler's eyes, then letting him 
have it. It is also a pretty neat job in hip-withdrawing. 
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The diagrams on this page were 


given by Coach Meyer to give types of 
protection for forward passers (dia- 
grams 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11) and two sug- 
gestions for building passing attacks 


Diag. 7 (Meyer) 


against zone defenses (Diagrams 12 
and 13). 

Diagram 7 shows the normal Texas 
Christian pass protection from punt 
formation. If the weak-side end rush- 
es, the center should drop back after 


Diag. 8 (Meyer) 


passing the ball and render whatever 
blocking assistance he can. [f the 
weak-side end becomes too troublesome 
(which isn’t likely when it is a run- 
ning pass to the strong side), one less 


Diag. 9 (Meyer) 


back will be sent down and retained 
for protective duty. 

Diagrams 8 and 9 show two types 
of protection with the double wing 
against a 6-man line. Diagram 10 
gives the assignments when the weak- 
side end is dropping back. Protection 


NG 
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Diag. 10 (Meyer) 


on a running pass to the right is given 
in Diagram 11. 


If you have a fairly good passing 
team and are being scouted by your 
future opponents, it is well to keep 
mixing up your assignments so that 
the defense cannot anticipate too 
much. 

In deciding on your pass plays for 
a certain opponent, the first question 
to ask about them is what type of pass 
defense do they use. If they are using 
a straight zone, you will plan to send 
more than one receiver into a certain 
zone. Knowledge of the height of the 
various players engaging in pass de- 
fense will be of appreciable help in 
plotting your attack. The speed at 
which certain opponents are known to 
move in pass-defense work is also valu- 
able information to have. 

Diagram 12 illustrates the principle 
of sending three receivers in territory 
zoned for two defenders. 

There are certain passing lanes that 
can be utilized against the zone de- 
fense. These are shown by the dotted 
rectangles in Diagram 13. Send passes 
into the known weak spots. Every 
zone defense has them. 


Moore’s Coverage on Punts 


Bernie Moore produced Diagram 
14, augmented by a few words of ad- 
vice on coverage on punts. He pro- 
vides for plenty of lateral protection, 
and strives for timing in punting which 
will get the ball off the foot in 1.8 to 
2.2 seconds. He uses a stop-watch on 
them in practice, starting the watch 
the instant the ball leaves the center’s 
hands and stopping it with the thud 
of the foot against the ball. 

Moore’s punt return is shown in 
Diagram 15. Coaches should make up 
their minds as to whether they want 
to invest man-power in attempting to 
block punts or in attempting to provide 
a safe and profitable return of them. 
Don’t divide your intentions and your 
strength. Since so small a percentage 
of punts can be blocked even with the 
greatest of expenditure of effort, it 
would seem that the better choice 
would be to concentrate on their 
return. 

In his passing drills, Moore has his 
receivers go down under passes at a 
little more than half speed. This tends 
to keep them relaxed, and provides 
them with some speed in reserve in 
case of an overthrow by the passer. 
He likes his receivers to cut at sharp 
angles in all their practice maneuvers, 
so that they will function this way 
in games. 

He offered diagrams of two drills 
for backs, shown in Diagram 16. A 
blocking dummy is indicated by the 
letter D. The blocker advances on the 
dummy, followed by the ball-carrier 
who doesn’t know in advance whether 
the blocker will block the dummy ‘“‘in’”’ 
or “out.” The ball-carrier-must stay 
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with his blocker, because the drill re- 
quires that he cut to the side on which 
the blocker has struck the dummy. A 
more advanced drill is shown to the 
right in Diagram 16. Here there are 
two blockers, and the ball-carrier must 
be all the more alert to capitalize to 
the fullest on their protection by keep- 


es 


Diag. 11 (Meyer) 


ing to the “leeward” side of each block. 

On the subject of sucker plays, 
Moore said that you can not pull such 
a play on a man unless you have been 
putting the pressure on him. He gave 
Diagram 17 as an example of a mouse- 
trap on the defensive left tackle which 
cannot hope to succeed unless that 


Diag. 12 (Meyer) 


tackle had been played “straight” in 
previous plays on the same type. 
“Take nothing for granted in foot- 
ball,” Moore said, ‘“‘and try to develop 
this same thoroughness in your play- 
ers. If you expect men to do certain 
things you must drill them every week. 
If you expect not to be trapped on 
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Diag. 13 (Meyer) 
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sucker plays, you must practice against 
these plays. If you expect a good pass 
defense, your men must actually expe- 
rience covering men on passes. If you 
don’t let them actually see these things 
in practice, they won’t see them in 
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games. You can’t just tell them and 
expect them to remember it—let them 
actually see it. . . . Give your signal 
practice while men are fresh and capa- 
ble of thinking. They won’t learn 
much after an hour or more of hard 
blocking, tackling, pushing a sled, etc. 
Take that last when thinking is not 
so necessary. When you think the 
team is stale, cut down on the length 
of the practice, but do not permit a 
sacrifice of tempo. Keep up the pace 
even when your team can not go the 
distance you would like to have them 
go in order to go over the many vul- 
nerable spots every coach can see in 
his own team. 


Down Fast 
| 
| 
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Diag. 14 (Moore) 


Diagram 18 is a drill Moore uses to 
encourage his ball-carriers to speed up 
after they cross the line of scrimmage. 
The ball-carrier receives the ball from 
the center, takes his steps out to the 
side, and then cuts in, putting on a 


Diag. 15 (Moore) 


burst of speed just as he passes a set- 
up of dummies with a space of only 
about twelve inches to run through. 
The natural tendency would be to slow 
down in going through this narrow 
space, but this must not be permitted. 

Matty Bell gave a variety of de- 
fenses, and included the five-man line 


Diag. 16 (Moore) 


among those he recommended. How 
he would line up a five-man line 
against the double wing-back is shown 
in Diagram 19. His 6-2-2-1 against 
the double wing-back (Diagram 20) 
presents a weakness at that point 
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Diag. 17 (Moore) 


where this offensive formation is weak- 
est. When preparing to play against 
an unbalanced line, Bell first asks his 
scouts about the strength of the op- 
ponents’ reverse. If it is not strong, 
Bell overshifts to stop their strong 
plays. But if it is strong, this must 
not be done. He believes that with 
the opponents’ strong plays held in 
check, they are quite likely to lose con- 
fidence in the plays they had regarded 
as secondary and_ supplementary 
weapons. 

Other excerpts from Bell’s remarks: 

“A left end against punt formation 
should charge in as far as possible 
toward the fullback before he meets 
resistance. He may vary his charge 
but he always has 


the same objective. 
His stance on the Olo 
line should be with O O 


his inside foot for- 
ward the better to © 
maneuver with, \ 


and also close the ° \ 


gap between him 
Diag. 18 


and the tackle. A 
crashing end goes 

in with bis teskde — 
shoulder low and forearm low. 

“There are several stunts that a 
defensive fullback can use to advan- 
tage: (1) Hiding behind pileup at 
tackle, letting blockers pass and then 
get ball-carrier; (2) slicing in close 
and letting end or tackle drop back to 
protect on passes; (3) jamming a de- 
fensive pileup; (4) using the hands to 
ward off potential blockers and float- 
ing with the play. 

“Against a running pass, the half- 
back on the side that they’re running 
toward takes the first man out—safety 
takes the second man and the full the 
third and deeper back. Secondary and 
tertiary go with the run. 

“If the opponents are known to 
have a weak blocker in the backfield 
you can overshift on the side opposite 
him, because they’re not likely to run 
with a weak blocker ahead of them.” 
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From Bear Wolf’s lecture: 

Defensive tackle. Have him down 
on three points and let him concen- 
trate on the end. The defensive right 
tackle should play on the inside shoul- 
der on the end against punt formation. 
When he is near the sideline or on 
short yardage, he can cross with out- 
side leg and go into the heart of the 
play fast. He must not cross-step, as 
this would leave him unprotected. 

There are several stunts that the 
defensive tackle can use: (1) Step into 
the end with the knee, the arm low; 
take the shock with the upper arm and 
lower part of the shoulder; let the end 
think he has good contact, then pull 
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Diag. 19 (Bell) 


the knee and arm away and go into the 
play. He should always work against 
resistance. (2) Feint with the head in 
one direction and then go the other. 
(3) Foot feint one way and go the 
other. (4) Hip drive. 

When tackle plays in front of end 
and the end cross-blocks, tackle should 
come in close and close up hole. 

Tackle against outside wingback. 
(1) Concentrate on wing stepping 
away from end; must be low. (2) 
Favor inside if both leave him. (3) 
Play end with one hand on his head, 
the other on his hips, swinging hips 
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Diag. 20 (Bell) 


and elbow into the wingback; (4) 


‘down low, concentrate on the end and 


drive through the space between end 
and wing. (5) Grab end with arms 
low first then grab wing and take 
off pressure and go in. (6) Pivot 
if caught. (7) Tackles concentrate on 
spinner—ends and halves concentrate 
on man he spins to. (8) When tackle 
drops back in flat, he should have 
hands in the air. If nobody is in flat 
zone, he should pick up man cutting 
across. 
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NOTES ON HOLMAN’S BASKETBALL SCHOOL 


By Samuel Goldberg 


This year finds Nat Holman starting his 
eighteenth season as coach of basketball at 
the College of the City of New York. What 
methods is he advocating today? At the 
basketball coaching school which Holman con- 
ducted in New York this summer, the answer 
was given in profuse detail. A review of the 
course is here presented, based on a report 
made for Scholastic Coach by Samuel Gold- 
berg, a student of Holman basketball. 


NTELLIGENT and deceptive attack 
I and defense are possible only 
when a team has at its command a 
variety of team tactics. This was the 
keynote of Holman’s basketball 
course, as it is the keystone of his 
team’s play. 

This variety shapes up in the Hol- 
man offense in the form of four plans 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Urging variety in attack, New York coach 
gives four approaches to the man-to-man 


a, 


Diag. | 
Safety In Passing 


2 makes it hard for | to get a pass through if 
he stays in the line formed by | and his guard 
X!. The pass is much safer if 2 moves over out 
of the direct line. 


of attack against man-to-man de- 
fenses, all of which develop on the 
spur of the moment as defensive con- 
ditions demand; and a special style 
of play when the defense operates on 
a zone principle. The four offensives 
against a man-to-man are called (1) 
the fast break, (2) the five moving 
pivots, (3) the holding game, (4) the 
stationary pivot. Holman’s theory is 
to mix them up so that the attack does 
not become routine and thus easy prey 
for an aggressive defense. 

Players should be familiar with all 
the positions in the attack and the de- 
fense, so that if a man must leave the 
game, another can fill in without dis- 
organizing the team. While no set 
plays are used, the players are trained 
to develop on their own initiative situ- 
ations which they have been taught in 
the practice sessions. These are best 
learned under competitive conditions. 


Diag. 2 
Footwerk on a Reverse 


| comes out of the corner and finds himself 
being rushed by his guard XI. | lunges with 
his right foot as though he were going on, lur- 
ing XI to overplay his defense. | then pivots 
around on his left foot and cuts for the basket. 


Individual offense 


The player should keep in motion at 
all times, crouched to give himself a 
low center of gravity which enables 
him to start, stop, and swerve with 
greater effectiveness. He watches the 
manner in which his opponent is play- 
ing him. Is the opponent giving him 
room, or crowding him? The offensive 
player adapts his tactics accordingly. 
The receiver comes toward the passer. 
He makes it easy for the passer by 
staying out of the line formed by the 
passer and his guard (Diag. 1). He 
keeps out of the middle unless setting 
up plays. A reverse successfully ex- 
ploited by Elmer Ripley, former Yale 
coach, and for many years a profes- 
sional star, can be used with good re- 


sults by men who are coming out of 
the corners to set up plays and are 
being rushed (Diag. 2). 1 goes into 
the corner, turns and comes out to re- 
ceive a pass, and thus sets up a regular 
pivot situation. However, 1 is being 
rushed by his guard and the pass may 
be intercepted. Therefore as _ he 
comes out, he takes a few steps, 
lunges with his right foot (if he is 
coming from the right side of the 
court, as in Diag. 2), makes a three- 
quarter pivot on his left foot, and 
goes for the basket. This play should 
be used only when 1 is being crowded 
by X1. Even if the play does:.’t 
score, its threat will keep X1 from 
rushing, and passes into the pivot 


x: a 


J 
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Diag. 3 


Defensive Teamplay 


2 has the ball. Should he lunge to his right 
and then go for the basket X2 may bump into 
XI, and 2 is free. To prevent this and also any 
confusion as to who is guarding whom, X2 
holds up his hand. This indicates that he is 
covering the rear man 2. XI backs up slightly 
to prevent the afore-mentioned bumping. 


Diag. 4 


Five Moving Pivots 
One Possibility 


2 has the ball. 1 comes out of the corner 
and receives a pass. 4 runs around him and 
4's guard is bumped into the man with the 
ball. 2 feints to his right and runs his guard 
into the pivot man. 3 then does the same. 5 
drops back to cover a miscarriage. The play 
requires timing and a man in the pivot who 
can take a bump, not lose the ball, and then 
pass accurately to one of the men shaken free. 


will have a greater chance of com- 
pletion. 

At the completion of a one-hand 
pass, the passer brings his wrist down 
with a snap. The pass will be faster 
and more accurate. In executing a 
lay-up shot, it is important to use the 
left hand to place the ball properly 
in the shooting hand. Players should 
experiment until they find the proper 
distance from the basket to leap into 
the air. Inaccurate lay-ups are usu- 
ally the result of jumping either 
from too near to, or too far from the 
basket. The set shot should be taken 

(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from page 16) 
with the feet close together (favorite 


stance with Holman), knees bent, 


palms off the ball, thumbs on top, not 
too much elbow action, eyes riveted 
on the center of the basket rim, and 
sent up with a snap of the wrist to 
impart a reverse spin to the ball. 


Individual defense 


If the opposition is in possession 
of the ball near mid-court, the defen- 
sive player keeps his eye on his man, 
but also watches the rest of the court 
to slap at a nearby pass or at a 


Diag. 5 


Five Moving Pivots 
Another Possibility 


| has the ball. 2 comes out of the corner, 
receives a pass and throws the ball to 3 who 
has cut across the court. I, 2, and 4 then 
time themselves in bumping their guards into 
3. 5 drops back. 


dribble. However, a player's own 
man is his first concern. If the ball 
is behind him, he watches only his 
own man. If the offensive man is 
dribbling and he lunges, the guard 
doesn’t stab at the ball: he goes with 
the dribbler. He uses the boxer’s 


Pa x 


ball 
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to the breaking men. The forwards 
do not always receive the ball on the 
dead run and -over their shoulders, 
but may turn, after reaching the op- 
position’s foul line, and come in to 
meet the pass and then feed it to a 
teammate who has dashed up. This 
style of play is wearing on boys of 
high school age, even when employed 
on small courts. 

THE FIVE MOVING Pivots. This 
offense is similar to the figure 8 at- 
tack. Men come out of the corners 
toward the ball, receive a pass (a 
bounce pass is usually best), and can 


Diag. 6 


The Holding Game 


The situation shown may be obtained by a 
trailing-the-dribbler play. 2 has the ball. He 
back-bounces to I, feints to the left and goes 
to the right. X2, the guard, follows the lunge 
and then bumps into XI in attempting to 
follow 2. 


glide, unless his man is between him 
and the basket. If a man can make 
his guard cross his feet, he can cut 
through while the guard is uncross- 
ing them or turning to follow him. 
Players should find out early in the 
game which hand an opponent favors. 
No matter how good the opponent is, 
every player prefers to use one hand 
to the other for shooting, passing and 
dribbling. Guard that hand more 
closely. 


Team offense 


Four offenses were given and will 
be discussed in order. 

THE FAST BREAK. It requires that 
the players be in perfect physical 
condition. Fast men, up front, break 
as soon as a pass is intercepted or a 
shot is sent up. Tall men, who are 
adept at playing the backboard, cap- 
ture rebounds and send long passes 


Diag. 7 
The Double 


The double is another method of getting the 
1-2-X2-XI lineup. In a 2-1-X2-X1 arrangement, 
each guard can follow his man without diffi- 
culty. But if 1, who has the ball, back-bounces 
to 2 and quickly drops behind him and gets 
another back-bounce pass, X2 and XI come up 
quickly and you have the desired 1|-2-X2-X| 
lineup. Then act as in Diag. 6. 


then develop screening situations. 
Two of these are shown in Diags. 4 
and 5. Any member of the team may 
come out of the corner for a pass, 
but he times himself so that there are 
three men in the back court, of whom 
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A 3-2 or 2-3 defense which remains such in 
all cases, is broken up by overloading. | has 
the ball. Xi rushes him. The ball goes to 2 
who comes to meet it. X2 rushes him. The 
ball goes to 3 who has a clear set shot. 4 


and 5 are key men, 3 is the floater and | and 
2 are the safeties. 


Overloading a Zone 


| has the ball. XI rushes him. | passes 
the ball to 2. X2 rushes 2, so 2 passes the 
ball to key man 5 coming out of the corner. 
X3 rushes him and the ball goes to 4. X4 
does not know whether to rush 4 or stay with 
3. If he rushes, 4 will pass to the floater, 3. 
‘f he doesn't, 4 has a clear set shot. 


| has the ball. Key man 5 comes out of 
the corner, meets a pass from | and throws 
the ball to 4, who has also come out of the 
corner. Each of these men are covered by 
X4 and X5 respectively, since X3 can't cover 
both. X3 covers floater 3. 4 now can pass 
the ball to either 3 or 2. 
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any one, or two, may run their men 
into him when he receives the ball. 
The fifth man is in the other corner. 
He stays out of the middle when a 
scoring situation is on. 

THE HOLDING GAME. This style of 
play permits numerous set shots, can 
be used to freeze the ball, and at- 
tempts to lure the defensive players 
into bumping each other. Two men, 
any two, pair up. The first man 
drops a back bounce pass to the sec- 
ond, who has come up behind him. 
Several situations may then be de- 
veloped as in Diags. 6 and 7. 

THE STATIONARY Pivot. The prin- 
ciples of this style of attack are well 
known, for there is hardly a coach 
who has not experimented with the 
bucket play at some time or other. 
The three second rule has _ dis- 
couraged the use of this play as the 
basis of the whole attack, and just as 
well, because the attack was fast be- 
coming standardized to the detriment 
of the game. Even today when the 
opportunity for variety is greater 
than it has ever been, we find some 
coaches exclusively sticking to the 
single or double stationary pivots 
which they set up just outside the 
free throw area. 

PENETRATING A ZONE. Against a 
zone defense, Holman has developed 
an offense which owes its success to 


the military principle of outnumber- 
ing the enemy at the point of attack. 
Overloading, as this mode of pene- 
tration is called, is accomplished by 
designating two men as key men. 
They stay in the corners. One man 
goes out to meet the ball, the other 
prepares to receive a pass from him, 
or to overload. There is a floater, 
who takes up a position near the 
backboard, but outside the foul area. 
Two men, safeties, play near mid- 
court. They are the good set shots 
and deft passers. They act as safety 
men against a fast break. They are 
especially adept at covering two-on- 
one defensively, a situation which oc- 
curs often when two men break for the 


- basket. The safeties feed the ball 


into either one of the key men, who 
has come to meet the ball. From then 
on anything may happen as in the 
Diags. 8, 9 and 10. Overloading re- 
quires high grade ball-handling, with 
five men continually helping each other 


out and coming in to meet short, . 


snappy, bounce passes. Cross-court 
passes are avoided as much as possible. 

Some general offensive suggestions 
are: A team should not try to score 
in the first minute or so. It should 
feel out the opponent, handle the ball, 
and find out what type of defense it 
is up against. If the attack does not 
function well it calls time out to talk 
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it over between the players. One man 
who has been picked for his qualities 
as a leader does the talking. He asks 
questions and has the final say. At all 
times a team should be aware of the 
score, the number of minutes left to 
play, and the number of time-outs it 
has taken. If the playing area is 
clogged, the man with the ball should 
bring it back until almost in mid-court, 
and start the attack rolling again from 
the beginning. When freezing the 
ball, players keep moving, they don’t 
throw long passes. They are careful 
of men rushing the ball and they use 
the holding game. 


Team defense 


If a team is using a man-for-man 
defense, and the opponents have been 
scoring steadily by the use of hard, 
cutting tactics, screen plays, or set 
plays, the defense changes to a zone. 
It does not wait until the game is 
three-quarters gone and its opponents 
have piled up an insurmountable lead. 
Perhaps the opposition does not know 
how to penetrate a zone effectively. 
Perhaps their set shooting is off for 
the night. If they continue their cut- 
ting tactics against the zone, the de- 
fense will intercept passes and tire 
them out. Can they handle a fast 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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formation — predictions and real 
inside “dope,” Thursdays; for 
earliest final scores, Saturdays! 
Tune in the man who famous 
coaches say is doing more than 
anyone else to make the game in- 
teresting and popular. You'll 
like him this year more than ever 
before! 


ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


TELL YOUR STUDENTS. 
They’ll want to hear Eddie and ~ 
they'll get a great kick out of the 
fascinating game of forecasting 
they can play with him. Besides, 
$1,000 in prizes will be distributed 
at the end of the Season. 
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THE PREP 


Pliable leather reinforced against 
stretching. Posture Foundation. 
Sponge Cushion Heel. Duck 
Cushion Insole. Ventilating Eyelets. 
Molded Sole. 


THE CONFERENCE 


Two-ply heavy army duck. Loose 
lining. Peg-top upper. Shaped pad- 
ded tongue. Posture Foundation. 
Sponge Cushion Heel. Duck Cush- 
ion Insole. Ventilating Eyelets. 
Molded Sole. 
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HAT last 5 minutes! That short, but most 
important time when you win or lose a 
close, hard-fought game. 

How does your team feel? Are your men 
still fresh enough for a driving finish, or are 
they all “played out’’? 

Equipped with Hood Athletic Shoes with 
Posture Foundation, your players can easily 
maintain their speed throughout the game— 
and the season. Posture Foundation furnishes 
complete protection for your 
player’s feet. It is a patented* 
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feature which provides “insurance against 
tired legs, fallen arches, and flat feet.” 
The foot stays in one position in Hood 
Basketball Shoes better than in ordinary shoes, 
thus reducing the opportunity for chafing and 
blistering. The extra-sure floor grip of the out- 
soles makes for faster and safer footwork. 


“A Basketball Player is Only as Good 
as His Feet.”’ 


HOOD RUBBER CoO., INC. 
WATERTOWN MASS. 


ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 


Hood makes a complete line of Athletic Footwear for Basketball, Track, Field Hockey, Tennis. 


THE FORWARD 


Where finances must be con- 
sidered, here is the ideal shoe. 
Two-ply army duck, loose- 
lined, peg-top upper. Cushion 
Hygeen Insole. Ventilating Eye- 
lets. Molded or Buff Crepe Sole. 


HOOD RUBBER CoO., INC., 
Watertown, Mass., Athletic Footwear Dept. 


Please send me....... copies of the 1936-37 
Basketball Hints for my squad. 


* 
POSTURE FOUNDATION 


This patented feature con- 
sists of (1) a hard, rigid 
piece of material directly 
under the large anklebone, 
which gives proper support 
to the foot and guards 
against collapse of the bone 


structure; and (2) a piece 
of resilient sponge rubber 
that prevents pressure un- 
der the sensitive area of 
the feet. 
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KERR ON PASSING 


By Charles R. Soleau 


To the casual observer the Colgate passing 
attack develops in a bewildering combination 
of speed and tactics. Charley Soleau, mem- 
ber of the Colgate teams of 1931, '32, and 
'33, and at present coach of the freshman 
team at Amherst, is well equipped to present 
the fundamentals of the Red Raiders’ aerials 
as presented in Andy Kerr's third coaching 
school at Colgate. 


HEN teams are equal in the 
OP strenath of their lines and neither 
has an edge in the running attack, a 
good aerial offensive is likely to give 
one of them the winning margin. Nat- 
urally a successful passing attack de- 
pends upon an accurate passer and a 
sure receiver. In 1929 Colgate’s Hart 
and Yablak had so much confidence in 
their ability to complete a certain pass 
that Yablak, the quarterback, would 
call it at any time and any place on 
the field and make it pay great divi- 
dends. 

It is not enough to have receivers 
who are good ball handlers. They 
must be deceivers as well as receivers. 
They must be trained in the tricks of 
their special work—stratagems that 
will give them just that extra step ad- 
vantage on the vigilantes who make 
up the opposition’s forward pass de- 
fense. 

Methods of deception are outlined 
as follows: 
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Diag. | 


OvuT-RUNNING DEFENSIVE MAN. The 
receiver goes out at an angle as shown 
in Diag. 1 and depends upon his speed 
to outrun the halfback to the point 
where the ball is to be caught. 

CHANGE or pace. This method is used 
by ball carrriers to get by a tackler. The 
receiver runs to a defensive player in a 
normal running stride, and then puts on 
a burst of speed to get by him. The de- 
fender will not be able to react fast 
enough to cover him. 

CHANGE OF DiRECTION. ‘The receiver 
runs straight at the defensive halfback, 
as illustrated in Diag. 2, and breaks 
sharply in a different direction after 
faking with head, eyes and body. The 
ball should be passed just as the re- 


ceiver makes his break, thus giving him 
a step or two in advance of the defen- 
sive man. 

Criss-cross. The crossing ends to con- 
fuse the opponent’s backfield is used 
against both man-to-man and zone cover- 
age. It is better to pass to the second 
man who crosses over (Diag. 3). 


Xx 


Diag. 2 


Detay. The end or halfback can fake 
a block on the defensive tackle, delay to 
the count of three, and then break out 
to the spot designated by the play. 

Stop pass. The receiver takes three 
or four steps, turns and takes a step 
back toward the passer who passes high. 
From this position the receiver has an 
excellent chance to lateral a pass to a 
trailing teammate (Diag. 4). 


The individual receiver can accom- 
plish a great deal by developing little 
tricks of his own, such as shifting his 
weight or making a slight fake with 
his head and eyes in a false direction 
to deceive the defensive player. 

Very often it is difficult for an end 
to break loose from the defensive 
tackle who endeavors to pin him in 
when he senses a pass play. The end 
has several stunts he may use. If 
the right end is going straight down 
the field or off to his right, he can take 
a step with his right foot parallel or 
slightly deeper than parallel with the 
line of scrimmage and pivot away 
from the tackle. To do this, the end 
must be thoroughly relaxed so that 
the tackle will not be able to grab his 
jersey or push him off balance. Should 
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Deception for both the passer 
and receiver in aerial attacks 


the end be cutting to his left he can 
knife through the tackle and defensive 
guard in a sitting position using either 
one or two hands on the guard as a 
brace against the tackle’s shove. Some 
ends .have used to good advantage a 
fake upward with the head then a 
quick duck to all fours scrambling out 
low to get past the line and then a 
rise to running position. 


No give-away 


A word of caution may be added 
for coaches to train the end not to give 
away the play to the defensive tackle 
by tensing the muscles, leaning for- 
ward, or looking one way or another. 
The end must do the same on a pass 
as he would on any other play. It is 
best for the end always to keep his 
eyes straight ahead, in so doing, it is 
easy for him to watch the defensive 
tackle and the guard at the same time. 
The end’s stance should be com- 
fortable and well balanced so that he 
may do everything he is asked to do 
without changing his position the 
slightest degree. Have ends practice 
running with the ball while holding it 
in the proper manner. Many com- 
pleted passes have resulted only in 
small gains, or loss of the ball by a 


fumble, because the ends did not re- 
ceive this training. 

Just as important as the deception 
on the part of receivers, is that on the 
part of the passers. The passer 
should fake in some other direction 
rather than look continually at the re- 
ceiver or at the spot where the ball is 
to be. passed. The question was asked 
as to whether or not the defense can 
also be puzzled by the passer some- 
times looking where he is to pass. Of 
course it is possible to fool the de- 
fense in this manner when they think 
they have the fake figured out. An- 
other means of deception by the passer 
is to have him fake a run off tackle or 
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around the end. Deception by means 
of a fake kick may be used success- 
fully, having the deep man in kick 
formation actually go through the first 
motions of kicking and then straight- 
ening up to make his pass. Much de- 
pends on the ability of the passer to 
carry out any of these fakes well. 

A good passer must keep cool and 
be able to think clearly when under 
the stress of game conditions. It is 
the passer’s first duty to make sure 
that he has the ball securely in his 
hands and gripped ready to make his 
pass. He cannot afford to be look- 
ing for possible receivers as the ball 
is coming back from the center, or be- 
fore he has proper control of it. 


Diag. 5 


Types of passes 


Kerr discussed the various types of 
passes employed in the Colgate at- 
tack. They are as follows: 


Spor pass. This is probably the best 
pass to use when a coach is not too sure 
of his passer’s ability to pick out a re- 
ceiver, which is so often true in high 
school football. The passer and receiver 
know exactly the spot to which the ball 
is to be passed, but it is necessary to 
spend time in developing proper timing. 
All decoys must be drilled to run as if 
they were receivers, because there is a 
tendency for a boy to loaf when he is 
not designated to receive ball (Diag. 5). 


OprionaL pass, This is especially 
good with the passer who is adept at 
picking one out of three or four receiv- 
ers. It has the advantage that all men 
going down the field are possible re- 
ceivers and any one may be picked out, 
therefore they must be alert (Diag. 6). 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


By John DaGrosa 


"The trend in defensive football is toward 
the five-man line," said Bernie Bierman in a 
lecture at the Northeastern University Coach- 
ing School in Boston last spring. For years 
John DaGrosa has been advocating the five- 
man line, and in this article he gives his rea- 
sons in support of it and some advice on its 
use. DaGrosa is the author of “Manual for 
Functional Football." His writings frequently 
appear in Scholastic Coach. His latest ar- 
ticle prior to this, “Organization for Football," 
appeared in the June, 1936, issue. 


be five-man line defense was prob- 
ably used years ago on the grid- 
iron by teams, either unconsciously or 
by accident, but it was never resorted 
to as planned defensive strategy. It 
has never been a standard defense to 
rank with the orthodox and time-hon- 
ored six-three-two and seven-two-two. 
When thought of, it was relegated to 
the too-experimental shelf, and for- 
gotten. 

Recent developments in the game 
and the ruling concerned with non- 
penalizing of incomplete passes and 
non-loss of ball on passes into the end 
zone, are invitations to teams to use a 
greater aerial attack, both laterally 
and forward. New defenses will be 
brought forth to offset such attack. 
The five-man line will be among those 
most widely used. 

All defenses developing from the 
six- and seven-man lines, with the vari- 
ations of backfields, have weaknesses 
impossible to overcome because of the 
territorial plan of the strategy. One 
glaring weakness in the six- and seven- 
man lines is the too constant use of a 
set number of men on the forward wall, 
and the little variety in arrangement of 
the backs. One hundred percent adop- 
tion of the five-man line could also be 
considered weak. The secret of suc- 
cess in using the five-man line lies 
in the fact that the basic plan of 
defense—five men at the line of scrim- 
mage— is strengthened by the chang- 
ing and shifting of these men into an 
occasional six- and a seven-man line 
during a game. 


Vary number in line 


The most effective manner of exe- 
cuting the five-man line with the six 
and seven is through the uniform set 
defense.* This is illustrated in Diag. 
1. Thus, opponents will not know 
what defensive formation to expect 
while they are in their huddle, nor 
at any time until they are ready 


*“Huddle and Signals for the Defense,” by 
John DaCrosa, Scholastic Coach, November, 1934. 


FOR A 5-3-2-1 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


DEFENSE 


An analysis of its benefits, and each man’s 
work against the Warner double wing-back 


to charge. During changes, the as- 
signment of the two wings and the 
safety will always remain the same, 
whether changing from a 5-3-2-1 to 
6-2-2-1 or 7-1-2-1, or vice versa. The 
linemen and backers-up are always 
close together, three yards from the 
ball, and they shift according to the 
defensive quarterback’s signals, the 
latter based on location of the ball on 
field, the down and the number of 
yards to go. 

However, in presenting the five-man 
line as a practical measure to be em- 
ployed in the defensive arrangements 
of a team, there are points we must 
stress, for they are indicative of the 
real value of a five-man line. The 
practical uses of this particular de- 
fense came to me after years of con- 
centration on the weaknesses of offen- 
sive formations, offensive plays, con- 
struction of deceptive plays by coaches 
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after concentration on methods for off- 
setting standard defenses (6-2-2-1, 
6-8-2, 7-2-2, 7-1-2-1) ; and, lastly, the 
fact that forward passing attacks 
played so great a part of the average 
game. 

Many a theory has been made to 
work out through the psychology of 
impressing the listener and co-worker 
with the need for confidence in it. In 
respect to the five-man line, sound rea- 
sons are presented to illustrate its de- 
pendability by a comparison of the 
five-man line with the six- and seven- 
man lines, showing the more effective 
defense to be obtained through the use 
of the former. These reasons which 
follow should be set forth to the squad. 

All offensive plays from any forma- 
tion have been taught to meet a six- 
or seven-man defensive line. The as- 
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signment of each player varies meth- 
odically according to the difference in 
number of defensive linemen. The 
five-man line would be an unfamiliar 
situation for defensive tackles and 
ends, and, besides the puzzle of bal- 
ancing assignments of the linemen, 
quarterbacks would be in a quandary 
as to the particular type play to use. 


Counteracts lures 


Deceptions taught by most coaches, 
such as spinners, double spinners, re- 
verses, bucks with mouse-traps, etc., 
all are designed fundamentally to draw 
defensive backs out of position, to 
change particular styles of defensive 
play by linemen, and, using sequence 
plays, to draw linemen out of position 
and change style of defensive lines. 
Large gains by plays are chiefly 
brought about by these latter varia- 
tions. The five-man line is an effective 
check against deceptive plays designed 
to draw men out of position or to 
change styles of defensive play, one 
strong point lying in the fact that line- 
men and backers-up do not move from 
their original positions. 

In the huddle, playing so great a 
part of modern football, where plays 
are called for a standard defense and 
anticipate, usually, a probable change 
to only one other defense,only familiar 
locations for the defensive line and 
backs are expected. The addition of 
the five-man line to the defensive 
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repertoire greatly increases the prob- 
lem of the offense. 
When a team is on defense and leads 


10-12 YO. 


Diag. 4 


in score, the trailing offensive team 
usually resorts to a last-minute aerial 
attack. Most defensive teams do 
not know how to line up men for 
the fullest possible protection against 
passes. The five-man line has definite 
duties for each of the eleven defensive 
men. These men and their positions 
are shown in Diag. 2. 

Crashing defensive ends encroach- 
ing on territory of their tackles, and 
tackles encroaching on territory of 
guards, cause two men to cover the 
same ground without any uniformity of 
play. This often occurs with a six- 
or seven-man line. The five-man line 
assigns five men to certain definite ter- 
ritory and concentrates them on the 
strength of the offense, minimizing the 
chances for this confusion. 

Since but one man carries the ball, 
and a play hits at a particular spot, 
defensive men stationed where play 
doesn’t strike are wasted. The five- 
man line reduces this loss of men, be- 
cause five men are concentrated where 
the strongest offensive plays will 
strike, with an extra secondary line of 
three backers-up holding their ground 
as reinforcements in case of necessity. 

Offensive linemen on certain plays 
are taught to cut through the line of 
scrimmage and cut down the secondary 


backers-up, often causing plays to go 
for great gains, since reinforcing 
backers-up are few behind six- and 
seven-man lines. If the play works, 
the defensive linemen are of no help 
after the play passes the line of scrim- 
mage. On the five-man line, linemen 
are spaced so that if any offensive line- 
man leaves to cut down the secondary 
defense, the play should not get past 
line. Besides, the secondary backers- 
up are placed so as to have two men 
close enough to cover the territory of 
a third man being cut down. 


Pass defense 


In recent years the forward pass has 
become the biggest threat of any of- 
fense. All teams have part of their of- 
fense in the air, and the greatest fear 
of a majority of coaches is that an 
opponent will take to passing. The 
five-man line contains particular con- 
struction for bottling up almost any 
offense in the air. Only five men are 
eligible to receive passes, and with a 
five-man line it becomes possible to 
use a combination of territory or zone, 
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man-for-man, or ball-protection de- 
fenses, utilizing, too, crashing ends for 
rushing passers. 

Under- and over-shifting of defen- 
sive linemen and changes from six- to 
seven-man lines complicate the work 
of offensive linemen, the calling of 
plays, and do much to discourage the 
offense. The five-man line is even 
more trying and discouraging. It is 
unorthodox, and the locations of 
tackles, ends and backers-up shift 


Diag. 6 

Position of each man against double wing- 
back, and his every possible direction of 
charge or coverage 
from time to time with no extra burden 
on the work of diagnosis for the de- 
fense. Only a short time is required 
for shifting a line from six or seven to 
five men. The rule allowing a full sec- 
ond adds to the frustration of the of- 
fense. 

Many quarterbacks do not notice 
changing lines and positions of back- 
ers-up, and neither do the other men 
of the team. Nor do they know the 
proper time for changing a play. At- 
tempts to do the latter would disrupt 
the team play of the offense by causing 
them to make up their own plays and 
vary their individual jobs when they 
come in contact with a five-man line. 
No team can afford to anticipate when 
there will be a five-, six-, or seven-man 
line, because the change will come just 
before the ball is passed, or after the 
play has been given in the huddle and 
the team runs to the line of scrim- 
mage. 

Whenever the defense uses a seven- 
man line the offensive team expects the 
center of the opposing line to be weak 
because of the backer-up’s dual job 
of charging and covering passes. Con- 
sequently, the offense plays this weak- 
ness. The five-man line is a seven- 
man line between its ends, with no 

(Continued on page 38) 


Cooperative team plays against the Warner "A" formation, double wing-back 


Weather: 
CLOUDY 


Pains: 
INTENSE 


but now Absorbine Jr. helps 
relieve aches and pains 


‘EVERY cloudy day used to start 

E up my muscular rheumatic 
aches and pain,” writes C. D.* of 
Oakland, Cal. “But I discovered 
that by applying Absorbine Jr. once 
or twice at the first sign of muggi- 
ness in the air, much of my sharp 
pain is relieved.” 


Let Absorbine Jr. stand guard in 
your medicine cabinet as a quick 
relief for sprains and strains— 
muscular rheumatic aches and 
muscle soreness—as a quick de- 
stroyer of the fungus of Athlete’s 
Foot. Many doctors, nurses, hos- 
pitals recommend it. You'll find it 
thrifty to use; a little goes so far. All 
druggists, $1.25 a bottle. For free 
sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
338 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


*Based on actual letter in our files 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, bruises, muscular 


aches, sprains, Athlete's Foot, sleeplessness 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


John “Functional” Football 


FUNCTIONAL FOOTBALL. By 
John “Ox” DaGrosa. Pp. 342. Illus- 
trated—diagrams and _ photographs. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co. $3. 


Ox, ox, who’s there? 


Why it’s Professor DaGrosa, of 
course, bearing another football book 
under his mighty arm. By the size of 
his last one (Manual for Functional 
Football), one would have thought 
that the Professor had run himself and 
his typewriter ragged. But one can 
be mistaken. It seems that the Pro- 
fessor’s nickname is as fitting today as 
it was a decade ago when he was play- 
ing practically every position on the 
Colgate team. 


Functional Football is best described 
for those who are familiar with the 
major DaGrosa opus as the essence 
of that earlier work. It is by no 
means intended to displace the Man- 
ual, and it does not do so. While 
there is little in Functional Football 
that is not in the Manual, it appears in 
an entirely different form, it makes use 
of photographs (which are completely 
lacking in the photo-lithographed 
Manual), and has the advantage which 
always attends condensation. 


The Manual stated its case in terms 
of questions and answers, aided by a 
profligacy of diagrams. And it was 
backed like a telephone book (New 
York or Chicago—not Mansfield, O.). 
Functional Football appears in cloth 
binding and is a printed job on pages 
9x6. The book is organized into the 
same five main divisions observed in 
the Manual: (1) Offensive Fundamen- 
tals; (2) Defensive Fundamentals; 
(3) The Offense; (4) The Defense; 
(5) Coaching Responsibility. 


Needless to say, we recommend the 
book. ‘“‘Ox’’ has been one of our ora- 
cles of football information for some 
years, and we have never yet failed to 
get our money’s worth out of him. 

Jack Lippert. 


Sayger’s Picture Books 


The Sayger library of illustrated 
loose-leaf coaching books has _in- 
creased over the summer by at least 
a half dozen items. The latest list 
now includes the following in the 
football and basketball line, any and 
all of which may be ordered through 
Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 250 E. 
48rd St., New York City, at the pub- 
lisher’s price if remittance accompa- 
nies the order: 


Football 


The Rainy Day Coach. By Anderson, 
Kizer and Sayger. $6 (was $8). 

Michigan’s Illustrated Offense. By Har- 
ry Kipke. $1.50. 

Minnesota’s Illustrated Offense. By 
Bernie Bierman. $1. 

Purdue’s Illustrated Offense. By Noble 
Kizer. $1.50. 

Ohio State’s Illustrated Offense. By 
Francis A. Schmidt. $1.50. 

Rainy Day Coach Compilation. By 
Harry Kipke. $1. 

Michigan’s Kicking Game. By Kipke 
and Sayger. $1. 

Football Posters. $5 for 100. 

Illustrated Football Sportsmanship and 
Rule Books. 10 cents. 25 for $1.00. 100 
for $2.60. 500 for $10. Blank covers for 
selling your own advertising space. 


Basketball 


Basketball’s Assistant Coach. By Tony 
Hinkle. $5. (was $6). 
Butler’s Illustrated Offense. By Hinkle. 


$1.50. 

Ohio State’s Illustrated Offense. By 
Harold Olsen. $1. 

Pittsburgh’s Illustrated Offense. By H. 
C. Carlson. $1. 

Indiana’s Illustrated Offense. By Ever- 


ett Dean. $1. 

Basketball Finesse. By Chuck Taylor. 
$1. 
Basketball’s Percentage Chart and Score 
Book. 50 cents. 

Basketball posters. $5 for 100. 

Illustrated Basketball Sportsmanship 
and Rule Books. 10 cents. 25 for $1. 
100 for $2.60. 500 for $10. Blank covers 
for selling your own advertising space. 


Other books received 


The second edition of Kicking the 
American Football, by Leroy N. Mills, 
has been issued by Putnam’s. Mills 
is the amateur coach (an attorney by 
profession) who has made a hobby out 
of this heretofore neglected phase of 
the game. The first edition of his 
book was published in 1932. The 
second edition is essentially the same 
as the first, the few revisions appear- 
ing in the Appendix where allowance 
is made for the rules changes affecting 
kicking since 1931. Two new full 
page photographs of Mills himself 
demonstrating kicks, supplement the 
already rich section of large and ef- 
fective photographs. The price of the 
book has been reduced to $2. 


A Sports Curriculum. An Outline 
of the Service Curriculum in Physical 
Education (Sports) for Men at the 
University of Illinois for 1936-37, by 
Seward C. Staley. Professor Staley, 
author of The Curriculum in Sports 
(Saunders), presents in these 124 
pages, paper binding, the essential fea- 
tures of the curriculum for men stu- 
dents at the University of Illinois. The 
book is priced at $1 and is published 
by Bailey & Himes, Champaign, III. 
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The term “‘service’’ is used to differen- 
tiate this program from that apply- 
ing to students in the professional 
school of physical education. 


Krieger’s annual quiz 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE 1936 FOOTBALL RULES. Edited 
by E. C. Krieger. Pp. 100. $1. 

When you reach that state of schol- 
arship where you think you know 
all that’s to be known about football’s 
complex rules, we suggest you expose 
yourself to Krieger's Acid Test. If 
you turn green upon dipping into 
Krieger’s solution of 305 questions and 
diagrams, then your scholarship has 
an alloy of tin in it. Stay with the 
Krieger solution long enough, and you 
will emerge shining brightly with the 
golden knowledge that makes the dif- 
ference between a football rules schol- 
ar and a drug-store referee. 

Mr. Krieger, whose refereeing is 
done in the thick of the battle, has 
for some years now been analyzing 
the N.C.A.A. football rules for the 
benefit of officials, coaches and play- 
ers, in the form of questions and 
answers with supplemental diagrams, 
issued annually in revised form. The 
current edition combines the Rules for 
the Captain and Rules for the Player 
which were issued separately last 
year. These are succinctly stated in 
15 pages, and they comprise an excel- 
lent means of imparting to captains 
and all other players the knowledge it 
would take a coach hours to give in 
lectures. J. L. 


Tragedy at Purdue 

Winding up all but the last week of 
practice before their opening game with 
Ohio University, Purdue football players, 
late Saturday afternoon, September 12, 
jogged in from the field at the University’s 
engineering camp twelve miles outside 
Lafayette, stripped, and went to the shower 
room to bathe. Their adhesive tape 
bandages they removed with the aid of 
gasoline, a bottle of which was on hand 
for this purpose. As it always is with 
football players, they were in a hurry to 
get dressed and settled for dinner, their 
thoughts far removed from the inherent 
danger of gasoline collecting on the surface 
of water. Suddenly there was a ghastly 
flare of light as the whole floor leaped into 
flame. The gasoline fumes had become 
ignited by the fire under the water heater. 

At the time there were about 15 to 20 
players in the shower room. Most of them 
escaped unhurt. Six were taken to the hos- 
pital. One died the next morning, another 
five days later. They were Carl E. Dahl- 
beck of Lyndonville, Vt., veteran guard; 


and Tom McGannon of Evansville, Ind., ° 


veteran halfback. Of the four others, 
Lowell Decker of Reading, Mich., fullback; 
Pat Malaska of Crawfordsville, Ind., 
guard, and Jim Maloney of Oak Park, IIL, 
reserve guard, were recovering from a ser- 
ious condition; John Drake of Chicago, 
fullback, has reported back to practice. 
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| AM A CHAMPION! 


THE FAMOUS RIDDELL “56” 


We believe the “56” to be the fastest starting and stopping shoe on 
the market. Every coach knows the importance of footwork in basketball 
because accurate passing and ball handling is directly dependent on it. 
This is one of the many reasons why the trend is toward this type of shoe. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE “56” 


1. Light weight athletic tanned leather upper 

2. Improved shock-absorbing insole 

3. Roll-up extension on tread surface that prevents side 
slipping 

4. Raised heel 

5. It can be resoled 


The shoe is every inch a champion. The light weight Athletic Tanned 
leather gives support under the severest test. It is the only basketball shoe 
made of Goodyear welt construction and, consequently, the only one that 
can be resoled in your own town by any good shoe repair shop. This 
economy feature has enabled schools to equip their teams with the best. 
Be one of the many schools enjoying true basketball shoe satisfaction this 
year. School price $4.50. 


FOR 


ATHLETIC SHOES OF THE CHAMPIONS 


WRITE TO 


NW sr, JOHN T. RIDDELL INC. ‘iicice 
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SOCCER ADAPTATION 


By Jack Pobuk 


Captain Pobuk is an instructor in physical 
education in the public schools of Providence, 
Rhode Island. He had an article on football 
conditioning exercises in last month's Scho- 
lastic Coach. 


a socceR is a game embody- 
ing most of the regulation soccer 
skills and one that can be played on 
smaller sized fields. It has another 
advantage as a recreational sport, one 
that is psychological: it provides all 
the players at different times through- 
out the game with the opportunity for 
holding the spotlight; every player is 
a member of a group of six players 
occupying the center of the field and 
the center of attention, while the other 
players, at that particular time, are 
stationed as goalkeepers across their 
respective ends of the field. No one 
can deny that a game guaranteeing the 
spotlight to every one of its partici- 
pants is worthy of the program maker’s 
attention. 

The recommended size of the field 
is 70 feet long by 50 feet wide. At 
both ends and within the outlined 
area is a goal zone four feet deep ex- 
tending the width of the field. For 
the purposes of this article we will 
consider twenty men as constituting a 
side, though any number down to 
four would do as well. The lack of a 
set number permits the use of this 
game in physical education classes and 
on the small playing area. The field 
areas are shown in Illus. 1. 


Game procedure 


Each team lines up just in back of 
its four-foot line and counts off. Every 
boy must remember his own number. 
The coach or referee calls out a num- 
ber such as six, and the man bearing 
this number runs into the playing area 
accompanied by the men on either side 
of him in the original line. Both 
teams answer this calling of the num- 
ber. In this case five, six and seven 
come from each end of the field. The 
ball has been placed in the center of 
the field and the two men called six 
from both sides endeavor to reach the 
ball first and make a pass kick to the 
teammate on either side. Here six 
is called the rush, and five and seven 
are the wings. A goal may not be 
scored by the rush on his first kick at 
the centered ball. He must first pass 
it to one of his wings, who can either 
continue the passing or attempt to 
score. 

One point is scored when the ball 
has been kicked or headed over any 
part of the goal territory. However, 
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‘“Number Soccer,’”’ played on small fields, 
provides the spotlight for every player 


the ball does not score if it passes 
above the heads of the goalkeepers. 
The goalkeepers are not allowed in the 
center area but must remain within 
their own goal zones. With the scor- 
ing of a goal or after three minutes, if 
the instructor desires, all men return 
to their respective lines and the super- 
visor again starts the play by center- 
ing the ball and calling a new number 
such as 12, in which case 11 and 13 
from both teams accompany their own 
rushes into the center of the field. As 
here described each team has one rush 
who initiates the play, two wings who 
receive the first pass and thereafter 
with the rush are allowed to score 
through any regular soccer maneuver, 
and 17 goalkeepers who remain with- 
in their zones until some are called out 
as the rush and wings with the start 
of new play. A period as short as 15 
minutes will allow for a good game. 
No player is allowed to touch the 
ball with his hands, or to obstruct an 
opposing player by holding. A ball 
crossing the sidelines is out of play. 
For violation of a rule the opposing 
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team is given a free kick from the 
center of the field in the direction of 
the fouler’s goal. The player who 
violated the rule is not allowed to in- 
terfere with the course of the ball. 
After a free kick the ball again is 
started from the center. The rushes 
and wings are not to enter the goal 
territory of the opponent but must 
make the ball cross the goal line from 
the center area. 


Soccer skills 

To improve the player's ability in 
certain fundamental soccer techniques 
used in both the regular and modified 
games, the following drills are given. 
They furnish exercise indoors or out- 
doors and arouse interest in the game 
(Illus. 2). 

Drissiine. Four Indian clubs or 
some similar objects are lined up on 


the floor eight feet apart. A starting 
line is drawn on the floor four feet 
from one end of the line of clubs. 
Starting with the ball at his feet, the 
player attempts to dribble the ball, 
soccer fashion, in a weaving pattern 
through the line of four clubs and re- 
turn in the same manner to his start- 
ing line. Competitive times may be 
taken for the complete performance. 

Heapinc. On a wall two parallel 
lines are drawn eight feet long and 
with the bottom line eight feet from 
the floor. Jumping standards could 
also be used to describe some such 


Deibbling 


Illus. 2 


area. The space between the two 
lines or cross bars becomes the goal. 
Fight feet from this goal, and opposite 
its center, a player takes his stand at 
right angles to the goal. Eight feet 
from the player stands an assistant 
who tosses a soccer ball so that it 
comes down approximately on the head 
of the player. The player then at- 
tempts to head the ball through the 
goal with the side of his head. A point 
is scored when ball hits the wall’s goa) 
area. In groups of four the players 
may be allowed four tries each to 
score a game‘of thirteen points. 

Kick1ne Goats. An Indian club is 
set up and 16 feet from it is drawn a 
foul line. Some distance behind this 
line a player starts dribbling the ball 
with his feet toward the Indian club. 
When he reaches the foul line he kicks 
with more force in an attempt to 
knock the club down. Each player 
can be allowed four tries at a time, 
and a game can again consist of 13 
points. The player must make his 
final kick before he crosses the foul 
line. . 

Turow 1n. A circle, two feet in 
diameter, is drawn on a wall. The 
bottom point of the circle is four feet 
from the floor. Standing on a line 
eight feet from the wall, a player tries 
to hit the circular target by means of 
a regulation throw-in, with both hands 
coming over the head from behind. 
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FROM THE STATES 


This department includes correspondence 
from state high school coaches associations 
and state high school athletic associations. 


T least two conferences in Illinois are 

playing 8-man football as a fall sport. 
These conferences are in Bureau and Ver- 
milion counties. The schools have a com- 
paratively small enrollment and it is 
almost impossible for them to sponsor good 
eleven-man teams. 


A considerable number of new gym- 
nasiums and new athletic fields have been 
constructed during the summer through 
the use of federal funds. Nearly all new 
gymnasiums are of such size that the 
ideal sized basketball court of 84 feet by 
50 feet is possible. The elimination of 
the shoe box type of gymnasium will great- 
ly reduce the difficulties in connection with 
lack of uniformity in coaching and officiat- 


ing. 


The series of tournaments which lead 
up to a state championship in basketball 
is to be similar to that of last year when 
the tournament program was reorganized. 
According to this plan the $00 schools of 
the state are grouped in 64 regions. In 
each region the teams will be rated ac- 
cording to relative strength. The half of 
the schools in each region that are rated 
weakest will play a preliminary district 
tournament. The winner and runner-up 
will be advanced to the regional tourna- 
ment the following week and will play 
against those teams that were rated as 
strongest in the regional. The finalists 
of the regional tournaments will play in 
sectional tournaments and the 16 winners 
will compete in the state finals. The tour- 
naments will begin Feb. 24 and the state 
championship March 20, 

The recently published interscholastic 
edition of the basketball rules was made 
available to schools during the early part 
of September. For the first time schools 
had the privilege of ordering these books 
direct from the state office. Several hun- 
dred schools ordered enough of _ these 
books to supply not only all coaches in 
the system but all members of the first 
squad as well. One school has an en- 
rollment of 26 boys and the school pur- 
chased 25 copies. The practice of organ- 
izing classes for a scientific study of a 
given sport is growing. 

Night football games are rapidly in- 
creasing in number. A majority of the 
larger schools have lighted fields and the 
crowds appear to be considerably larger 
when a night game is sponsored. As a 
result of this fact there is not a great 
deal of enthusiasm for the proposal that 
no games be scheduled until a team has 
had three full weeks of practice. Night 
games are most satisfactory early in the 
season in this latitude and if schools were 
prohibited from playing before the last 
week in September some of the most de- 
sirable football weather would be wasted 
as far as appeal to spectators is concerned. 
In theory the matter of crowd attendance 
should have nothing to do with a school 
sports program but in practice it has con- 
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NOTRE DAME’S 


ATHLETIC 
TRAINER 


Eugene 
“Scrap Ivon” 
Young Says: 


“T pave found from long experience that ripe ba- 
nanas are an excellent food for athletes. Bananas 
are not only nourishing and readily digestible, 
but they are a splendid source of food-energy.” 


siderable influence. —H. V. Porter 


RAINER Young knows what he’s talking 

about. For years he has been getting the 
famous Notre Dame “Traveling Irish” teams in 
condition—and keeping them there. And when 
he recommends thai bananas be included in the 
diet of athletes, he’s merely preaching 
what he practices. 


Include bananas in your training diet 
lists. Bananas contain vitamins (A, B, C 
and G), essential minerals, supply quick 
and lasting food energy, and are easily 
digested. When golden yellow—flecked 
with brown—they’re fully ripe and at 
their best for flavor and nutrition—one 
of Nature’s finest foods. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY S.C. 10-36 
Educational Department 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of your valuable booklet 
“How To Make That Team.” 


City. 


PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 
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23 Bye Philippines 


NE of the most intricate and to 
O all purposes unsatisfactory tour- 
nament plans that was ever conceived 
was the pattern by which the twenty- 
one nations played for the first inter- 
national basketball championship at 
the Olympic Games in Berlin. The 
plan, devised by the International Bas- 
ketball Federation, is, for this writer, 
almost too complicated to explain, but 
we will take a crack at it. The thing 
is so incredible as to warrant an ex- 
planation to coaches accustomed to the 
use of logic at arriving at a conclu- 
sion. 

After four days of play, fourteen of 
the original twenty-one entries yet re- 
mained in the tournament. The idea 
was that the losers should have an- 
other chance at the title by playing 
consolation games, the winners of 
which would continue on the major 
tournament as though nothing had 
nipped them. 

On the fifth day (or third round), 
this entire plan was suddenly dropped 
and a regular bracketing set up. Pre- 
viously there had been no bracketing; 
each round was drawn separately, and 
a team did not know on one day what 
teams it might possibly meet the next 


day (if it won) except by waiting un- - - 


til the end of the day for a new draw 
to be made. There was no particular 
disadvantage to this except that it 
could very well result in the elimina- 
tion of strong teams early in the tour- 
nament. But, these strong teams still 


Basketball Tournament at Berlin 


had a chance to come back by winning 
their consolation games! The strong 
Japanese and Chilean teams had the 
misfortune to lose their first games of 
the tournament in the third round and 
were eliminated, while Poland, which 
lost four of its six games, continued on 
to win fourth place in the final reck- 
oning. Germany, an extremely weak 
team, lost every game, but was still in 
the tournament on the fourth day, hav- 
ing had the good fortune to be drawn 


Here Below 
(Continued from page 7) 

a censor over how an athlete should 
earn his livelihood outside the sphere 
of athletics. If people want to pay 
te hear Jesse Owens sing a song (for 
example), we say Amateur Athlete 
Owens should not be deprived of the 
opportunity to earn this money. What 
if the athlete happened to develop into 
a really good singer, well worth pay- 
ing to hear? We would call him a pro- 
fessional singer, but we cannot under- 
stand how he can be called a profes- 
sional athlete. It is all very strange. 

Some amateur sports governing 
bodies are more sensible about these 
things. The United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Assn. recently ruled that an ama- 
teur tennis player does not become a 
professional when he sets himself up 
in business as a re-stringer of rac- 


with Spain which had no team on the 
scene because of the civil war at home. 

The failure to adapt the seeding 
system by which known strong teams 
would be spotted in the bracketing so 
that they would meet in the final later 
stages rather than the earlier, was un- 
fortunate. Without the seeding, the 
strong Philippine, Japanese and Mex- 
ican teams were drawn against each 
other, and also against the United 
States. 


quets. This is evidence of the gen- 
uinely liberal and progressive sports 
viewpoint, and there should be more 
of it. 

The tremendous growth of sports 
along democratic lines in this country 
has been attended each year by the 
rise of thousands of practically penni- 
less athletes to the heights of well- 
won fame. Unfortunately, even with 
the great advance in dietary discovery 
in recent years, fame still remains 
lacking in proteins, carbohydrates and 
Vitamins A, B, C, D and Z. Until 
fame can be made something more 
sustaining, these athletes will have to 
go on eating like all other mortals. 
As long as there is set up a turnstile 
between them and their public, we hold 
to the belief that some better provi- 
sion should be made for supplying 
them with life’s necessities. 
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Wing-back Formations 
(Continued from page 11) 


er when it follows a successful double 
reverse. The double reverse tends to 
spread the defensive line. There is one 
phase of the play that appears to be 
weak, that only one man seems to work 
on the defensive left tackle. This is 
not so, for after the double reverse has 
gained ground around this tackle, he 
naturally protects his outside; as this 
fake double starts he steps to his out- 
side and is then easily moved by the 
end. The play develops fast and much 
depends on the ability of the ball han- 
dler and wing-backs as actors. 


The left end brush-blocks the defen- 
sive right tackle momentarily forcing 
him to the outside and then goes 
through and blocks the man backing 
the right side of the defensive line. 
The left, or short side, guard leads 
the play, pulling out of the line with 
his right foot first and running close 
behind his own line, he heads into the 
hole. The center is responsible for 
the blocking of the defensive right 
guard and is to carry him away from 
the play. 

The right guard and inside tackle 
double team the defensive left guard, 
and, pinching him between them, they 
carry him to their left. The outside 
tackle when playing against a six- 
man line is released to go through and 
cut down the man backing the left 
side of the defensive line. The right 
end charges hard with a shoulder into 
the stomach of the defensive left tac- 
kle and carries him wide. 


The 2 back receives the ball from 
center and steps with his right foot 
toward the oncoming 1, or right wing- 
back. His second step is with his left 
foot and turns him so that the ball is 
concealed from the defensive left tac- 
kle. He takes two more steps, right 
and left, which complete the full spin, 
and fakes to the right wing-back. Back 
number 2 then heads the wing into 
the opening made by the linemen be- 
tween the defensive left tackle and 
guard, led by the short side guard. 


The two wing-backs start with the 
ball’s snap, running low, elbows bent 
to receive the ball in the pocket. The 
1 back is on the inside and the 4, or left 
wing-back, on the outside. They cross 
at about the same time the spin by the 
2 back is completed. They carry out 
their fake, and the 1 back blocks the 
first man he comes to. The 4 back 
continues wide and is ready for a lat- 
eral from 2. 

The 8 or tail back, starts with the 


snap to his right and shoulder-blocks 
the defensive left end. 
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ADHESIVE TAPE SOLVENT 
FOR ATHLETIC USE 


ADHESOL 


Cannot burn or explode ... removes 
tape efficiently 


Don't take chances with dangerous solvents! 
ADHESOL is not only safe to have around 
and use freely in crowded dressing rooms—it 
also acts quicker, more efficiently. ADHESOL, 
compounded specifically for adhesive tape 
removal, ends tedious pulling and ripping. 
Especially useful on hairy skin areas. Econom- 
ical—goes many times further than ordinary 
solvents. Your athletic dealer or surgical 
supply house carries ADHESOL. Or send 
coupon below with $1 for trial bottle. 


The ADHESOL CO., Inc., 

344 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Attached is dollar bill (or check) for trial bottle 
of ADHESOL. 


IN USE BY 


PENN - PRINCETON -: NAVY 
AND MANY OTHER LEADING TEAMS | 


Many famous coaches recommend the use of the Snyder Shoulder 
Guard because of its ability to prevent recurrence of shoulder injuries. 


Constructed in a mobile manner, it allows the player to block, tackle 
or pass with absolute freedom. 


Light in weight, it fits any shoulder perfectly... absorbs shocks 
--. enables injured players to get in the game... keeps the squad 
up to full strength. 


Seveuins and patented by Augustus K. Snyder of the U. S. Naval 
lemy. 
Write today or see your nearest sporting goods dealer 


CHESTERMAN & STREETER, Inc. 
1205 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SNYDER SHOULDER GUARD 


WHEN KNEES GIVE- 


SO DOES THE LINE 


ERE is a bandaging tech- 
nique that is flexible yet 
supports knees against sideswip- 
ing and constant strain. It 
actually works. 

You need only a few strips of 
adhesive tape, an ACE Bandage 
and a piece of felt. The illustra- 
tions show steps in preparing the 
bandage. 

If you want complete informa- 
tion, see your ACE Manual for 
Prevention and Treatment of 
Athletic Injuries. Write us for a 
copy, if you did not receive one. 


ACE BANDAGE 
ELASTIC without Rubber 


and WASHABLE 


Becton, DicKINSON & Co. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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PLAY ONE 
SIDE-STEP THE OTHER 


GUARD PLAYING FAR MAN 


On the opposite page are shown 
motion picture studies of the stunt 
play one and side-step the other 
which defensive guards can use 
along with submarine and over- 
the-top as means of meeting their 
defensive responsibility. 

The defensive guard is shown 
in three different positions. Let 
us say, for the sake of consistency 
in the explanation, that he is the 
defensive right guard. In Series 
A-1 and A-2 we find him stationed 
directly opposite the inside man. 
The defensive guard will concen- 
trate the force of his drive on the 


far or outside man while side- 
stepping or slipping the inside 
man. In an offensive line unbal- 
anced to the left, the two men 
would be tackles. In a balanced 
line, they would be guard and 
tackle. 

A-1 and A-2 show the guard 
and the two offensive men in the 
same proximity to each other, but 
in A-1 the guard is making his 
initial drive with his right leg, 
while in A-2 he is stepping first 
with his left. Coaches are in dis- 
agreement as to the advantage of 
one method over the other. 


GUARD IN THE SEAM 


In B-1 and B-2 the defensive 
right guard is square with the 
seam between the two offensive 
men. The guard’s plan again is 
to concentrate his power on the 
outside tackle (in line unbalanced 
to the left), countering the charge 
of the inside tackle by swinging 
the hip into him. When the initial 
step is taken with the right foot 
the swing of the hip becomes a 
more pronounced, an almost sepa- 
rate action, for the hip must be 
thrown -over to the inside man 
after the right foot has landed 
and can serve as a buttress for 
the hip-throw. However, when 


the first step is taken with the 
left foot, this one movement of 
itself brings the hip right up 
against the inside man, but it 
weakens the base from which the 
defensive guard must generate his 
charge against the outside man. 

Advocates of the left-foot-first 
method also claim that it brings 
the knee up into a position from 
where it can be used to exert pres- 
sure to either side as required. 
When the right is the first for- 
ward, that knee cannot. be applied 
to the offensive player on the left 
(inside tackle) without dissipating 
the main drive. 


GUARD PLAYING NEAR MAN 


In C-1 and C-2 the defensive 
right guard is stationed opposite 
the outside man—the man against 
whom he is to concentrate his 
drive. A defensive guard who in 
the A and B series might prefer 
to make his initial step with right 
foot might in this instance favor 
throwing that initial step with the 
left foot, for to use the right foot 
when in such close proximity to 
the major point of the defensive 
drive would be giving the outside 
tackle occupying that point a most 


convenient leg to work on. Thus, 
what might be the more effective 
starting step in the two previous 
instances can become the less ef- 
fective when the defensive man is 
squarely facing the opponent he 
intends: to “power.” Moreover, 
by using the left leg for the initial 
step in this instance and getting it 
well in the seam, the right leg is 
offered limp to the near tackle who 
may be unable to center his charge 
owing to the good arm thrust of 
the guard, 
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Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are so 
crisp they actually crackle out 
loud in milk or cream. 


A delicious ready-to-eat cereal. 
An ideal food to promote the 
necessary intake of milk. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


RICE KRISPIES 


SO CRISP they actually 
crackle in milk or cream 


BROOKS 
NATURAL BEND 


(Copyright) (Patent Pending) 


SPRING STEEL ARCH SUPPORT 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


The Only Flexible Football 
Shoe With Arch Support 


School Prices 


$6.50 $g-50 
$7.75 $1.0-50 


According to grade 


Order through your dealer 
or write us direct 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. COMPANY 


SWANSON & RITNER STS., PHILADELPHIA 
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SANITATION IN ATHLETICS 


Common practices in health and sanitary 
matters were the subjects of a questionnaire 
sent to Illinois high schools by the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the University of Il- 
linois. Dr. W. S. Monroe, Director of the 
Bureau, and C. O. Jackson of the University's 
School of Physical Education cooperated in 
making this study. At the time the following 
figures were compiled there had been a return 
of 66 percent of the 756 questionnaires is- 
sued, 


1 een the increased attention to pub- 
lic health and the many improvements 
in medical and sanitary knowledge, the 
average American high school continues 
many harmful practices and neglects its 
opportunity to better the health of its 
students and educate them by example. 
Only 262 schools required a physical exam- 
ination for those competing in varsity 
athletics. In 229 schools this was optional. 
On this point an interesting comparison 
can be drawn between the larger and 
smaller schools. Group I (enrollment up 
to 100) required the examination in only 
55 cases. Group VI (enrollment over 
2,000) had only one school giving the op- 
tion and 27 making it compulsory. The 
parents’ permission to play was required 
in 275 instances. 

It seems that the schools, even when 
they do make provision for examination of 
the athletes, do not participate in other 
health services which would make many 
of the examinations mere routines. In the 
matter of supplementing the home diet of 
the students to insure proper balance, the 
small schools do a better job than the 
large ones. Five of the small ones fur- 
nished all athletes with the protective 
foods, cod liver oil, orange juice, milk, hot 
chocolate. None of the large schools gave 
all the athletes these foods though two of 
them did give it to some of their players. 
These players were not checked as being on 
either the basketball or football squads. 
Of the other small schools, 13 gave some 
of the athletes (including football and bas- 
ketball) the protective foods. Orange juice, 
cod liver oil, milk, and hot chocolate seems 
to be the order of preference. 


Germ transport 


Towel service for every one in school 
is sometimes the rule. Ninety-one of all 
the schools answering the questionnaire 
furnish towels to their athletes. Probably 
because of the greater facility with which 
it can be done indoors, basketball players 
receive towels in a larger proportion of 
schools than do the football players. 

In nearly every instance where the ad- 
ministrator indicated the use of the com- 
mon towel or of the common drinking 
bottle or cup, he also checked the fact 
that one or more epidemics have occurred 
on the team within the past two years. 
However, some of the schools which have 
followed the best practices have also had 
an epidemic. Boils, athlete’s foot, colds, 
and sore throats were listed in that order 
as being the most common. In group I, 
25 had epidemics of boils. Group II (100 
to 250 enroliment) had 18 in this category 
and group III (250 to 500) had seven. 
Groups IV and V, enrollments of 500 to 


1,000 and 1,000 to 2,000, respectively, four 
and one each. The largest schools had 
neither boils nor sore throats. Colds were 
most common in the schools of the second 
group as was athlete’s foot and sore throat. 

Though 68 percent of the answers 
marked undesirable such practices as slid- 
ing wet towels across the floor, exchanging 
sweat clothing, practice jerseys, sharing 
the common water bottle, towel, sponge, 
lemon or orange, and spitting behind wall 
paddings or onthe playing floor, yet 113 
of them found it permissible to exchange 
practice jerseys. Ninety-one took the same 
stand on sweat clothing, and 76 on sharing 
the common water bottle. The common 
towel was permissible in 63 cases and three 
respondents even recommended it. Theirs 
not to stand in the way of democracy! 
Four gave permission to spit on the play- 
ing floor and three recommended it! Help- 
ing the janitor and subsidizing doctors by 
sliding wet towels across the floor got 
permission from 25 sources. 

There are several recommendations to be 
made for every violation of common sense 
as exemplified by the coach who found all 
the above practices “undesirable, but per- 
missible in the heat of battle.” Some ad- 
ministrators blamed the teacher training 
institutions because coaches were not ade- 
quately trained in healthful practices. 
From the type of violation of the ordinary 
health code it does appear that where the 
coach does not have the excuse of insuffi- 
cient funds, he is to blame for the many 
unsanitary, not to say disgusting, acts per- 
petrated in the name of sport. A few who 
answered suggested educating the athlete 
to get him to stop these habits. If the boy 
does not know better or behave correctly 
on the floor and in the dressing room, it is 
directly the fault of the coach. 

A summary of some pertinent sugges- 
tions brings out policies that should most 
certainly be adopted wherever the school 
makes any pretense of supporting athletics 
for the benefit of its students rather than 
as a publicity medium for the school and 
town. The coaches must be enlisted in a 
real health program. Such a program 


could aim at educating the community and. 


patrons to the point of providing the neces- 
sary equipment. The state or local board 
of health could possibly enforce better cus- 
toms. 


Preventive ounces 


Specific suggestions to the coach include 
the following points. Assign suits to 
players at beginning of season. Number 
them and permit no exchanging. Furnish 
enough equipment so that exchanges are 
not necessary. Use individual half-pint 
and pint, pop bottles, or paper cups in a 
suitable holder. Have the boys go to a 
fountain, preferably one with an oblique 
jet, when they want a drink. Provide 
proper places for expectorating. Each boy 
should have a towel bearing his number, 
and he should be given a clean one each 
day. Towels are to be handed to, or car- 
ried to, the player during a game. Have a 
weekly laundering of uniforms and sweat 
clothes. Furnish pans of preventive so- 
lutions in shower rooms to prevent ath- 
lete’s foot, 
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WHITHER BASKETBALL? 


By Ralph R. Turner 
Chesterfield (Ill.) Community H. S. 


HANGE is not always progress, and in 

the minds of some coaches and fans 
of basketball the recent changes in the 
rules have detracted rather than added 
interest to this field of sport. The so- 
called stall was not without its proponents, 
but most fans were outspoken about the 
lack of action in the game. The rules 
held little encouragement and nothing 
mandatory for a defensive advance into the 
opponents’ back-court. As the possibili- 
ties inherent in the all-over-the-court game 
became more widely recognized and the 
method more generally used, the clamor of 
the basketball public for a rule against the 
so-called stall became more incessant and 
less polite. 

At this point, rules could have been 
devised to encourage the all-over-the-court 
game by giving certain definite advan- 
tages to a defensive team that took the 
initiative and forced the play in the back- 
court; or rules could have been made to 
force the offense to bring the ball down 
the court toward the opponents’ basket. 
The former rules would have encouraged 
a type of play where a premium was placed 
on speed, skill, cleverness, strategy and 
ball handling. The latter rules would have 
favored tall rugged men who would be of 
especial service under the basket. Unfor- 
tunately, when rules were devised to rem- 
edy the situation, the offensive team was 
penalized by the ten-second rule. Coaches 
prayed for at least one boy well over six 
feet in height. The tall boy, who many 
times was awkward in floor work, became 
a post. He made pivot shots and recov- 
ered rebounds. Thus there has been a 
tendency for the game to develop into an 
affair of little floor work, and consisting 
largely of pivot shots and rebound work. 
Many of us desire to have basketball some- 
thing more than merely shooting at the 
basket. Otherwise we might as well line 
up all ten men and let them shoot at the 
basket as we do in the game of twenty-one, 
and name the winner by the largest score 
produced. Many of us wish to see the 
making of goals attended by an exhibition 
of all the fundamentals of basketball in a 
spirited contest for possession of the ball 
all over the court. Some of us maintain 
that half the fascination of the game lies 
in the floor play that leads to a basket, 
and that the larger the area for such 
floor work the greater the opportunity for 
brilliancy. 

The criticism of the so-called stall has 
been profuse. Any team using this sys- 
tem of offense has been accused by the 
spectators of breaking an unwritten law, 
supposedly recognized by everyone. The 
popular feeling against the all-over-the- 
court game was based upon the spectators’ 
conviction that they had a right to see 
action. This reaction was emotional in- 
stead of analytical and there was no at- 
tempt to visualize the possibilities inherent 
in the system which was rapidly springing 
up. 

If, instead of a ten-second rule, a rule 
which would have encouraged the defensive 
team to play the ball had been placed in 
the rule book, the action desired could 


have been secured without penalizing the 
team with the ball. Such a rule might 
have been this: 


When the defensive team forces a held 
ball, or touches the ball in their oppo- 
nents’ back-court, the player forcing the 
held ball, or touching the ball, is entitled 
to the ball out of bounds at the nearest 
point. 


This would mean that there would be no 
jump balls in the back-court of the de- 
fensive team, and that jump balls would 
be held only in the offensive half of the 
court. 

Other rules could be devised to encour- 
age the defensive team to take the initia- 
tive in forcing play. For example, if the 
defensive team recovered the ball in their 
own front-court and scored as a result, 
the ball could be given to them out of 
bounds as a reward without the formality 
of a center jump. 

As a result of such encouragement we 
would see a game all over the court. Five 
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pairs of opponents would appear at widely 
separated points on the floor and five 
individual contests would take place simul- 
taneously. The pair having possession of 
the ball at that particular moment would 
occupy the center of attention. Speed 
would be matched against speed, and wits 
against wits, in a manner all could see 
and appreciate. Basketball would become 
a show worth the money. 


New team play 


In spite of the fact that opponents 
would pair off there would be teamwork. 
One or more defensive men would trail a 
dribbler to close in on him when he was 
forced to stop. Traps would be laid for 
an unsuspecting offensive man and held 
balls thus secured. Players would learn 
to play in a relatively safe position be- 
tween the ball and the man they were 
guarding in the back-court, and limit the 
passing of their opponents. Definite plans 
for forcing passes and a knowledge of 
about where they would go would be 
worked out. The offensive play would 
have to be better coordinated and improved 
teamwork would be encouraged. 

Compare this picture with the type of 
game encouraged by the present rules 
where height is an altogether too impor- 
tant factor. 


DU BO WwW 
BASKET BALLS 


For Your 1936 Season 


Approved for the Eighth Successive 
Year by the 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 


The basket ball that can meet the exacting require- 
ments of the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations for eight successive 
years of regularly scheduled games, and district, 
regional and state tournaments—certainly deserves 
your ideration. id this Dubow D35 
OFFICIAL Basket Ball, we offer you a varied line 
of basket balls to choose from—one to fit every 
budget. Ask your dealer to show you genuine Dubow 
equipment. 


We Also Offer a Complete Line of Basket Ball Equipment Including Basket Ball 
Uniforms, Scoreboards, and Goals. 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO. 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MIZPAH No. 44 Jock Supporter 


Don't neglect this important item of apparel. For 
games of any kind use a Supporter which will give the 
wearer freedom of action and perfect protection. 

The No. 44 MIZPAH Supporter fits the contour of 
= body and without chafing, and may be boiled to 
cleanse. 


Write for sample and prices. 


THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VES SAPD ae LP ¢ 


For Girls’ 
Gym Togs 

For all garments 
that must stand 
hard wear. Sun proof 
—perspiration proof— 
tub proof. Repeated 
boilings will not destroy 


its original color and lustre. 
Yet it costs no more! 
For sample swatch and 
color chart, write to 


MAHLER TEXTILES, Inc. 


Selling Agents for 


STONE MILLS FABRICS CORP. 
40 Worth Street, New York 
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FOTOSHOP 


SIGN OF 


ECONOMY 


Institutions, Schools interested in the 
best possible discounts on 


CAMERAS FILMS 
EQUIPMENT 


for 
MOTION or STILL PICTURES 


Cannot afford to miss the special op- 
portunities offered at— 


FOTOSHOP 


WE carry complete lines of MOTION and 
STILL cameras, accessories and dark-room 
supplies. 
* * * 
Qur own laboratories are equipped to handle 
all phases of cine-film processing. 
16MM DUPLICATION $12.00 per 400 ft. 


WRITE TO 


FOTOSHOP w. 


134-S W. 32nd Street New York City 


Kerr on Passing 
(Continued from page 23) 


RuNNING Pass, There are three types 
of running passes. One where the run- 
ner passes while on the run (Diag. 7), 
another where he runs to a point and 
stops to make a pass and the third, 
where he runs to his left (being a right- 
handed passer) and pivots before mak- 
ing his pass. 


Diag. 7 


Reverse pass. This pass is, of course, 
used to make the defense expect a re- 
verse running play. After the ball has 
been passed from fullback to halfback, 
the passer either drops back as he does 
on an ordinary pass, or the play can be 
called as a running pass (Diag. 8). 


Diag. 8 


Suovet pass, The shovel pass has 
been very successful for Colgate and has 
paid dividends in many hard-fought 
games. In making the shovel pass, the 
coach may have his passer fake a run 
or fake a long forward pass. If he 
fakes a run, the pass should be thrown 
underhand; and if he fakes a pass, it 
should be thrown as a regular forward 
pass (Diag. 9). 

Another vital part of a passing of- 
fense is the protection for the passer. 
Bob Gillson, line coach, explained how 
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Diag. 9 


he teaches his linemen to pull back out 
of the line in the same manner in 
which they come out for a running 
play. The guard coming back must 
keep his eye on the man he is to 
block. The blocker grabs hold of 
his jersey and holds his elbows out 
to broaden the blocking surface of 
his shoulders. It is important that 
the blocker should not go forward to 
meet the oncoming defensive player, 
but should wait for him to show his 
intention. Ordinarily, it is best to use 
a shoulder block but if the defensive 
man crashes deep, a reverse side body 
block can be used to work him deeper 
and wider in the direction he is already 
started so that he will go by the passer 
leaving the center alley free. On a 
reverse pass, the guards should start 
out in the direction that the reverse 
starts so as to add to the deception. 
On a running pass, the protecting men 
must go out with the runner. After 
the pass is made the protectors and 
the passer become safety men against 
interceptions (Diag’s. 10 and 7). 
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Opposes Cold Shower 


The widespread theory and practice that 
a cold shower is the most healthful way to 
end up a bath is denied by Dr. Hans J. 
Behrend of the Hospital for Joint Diseases 
in New York. Dr. Behrend, in a warning 
sounded at the annual convention of the 
American Congress of Physical Therapy, 
sxid that he was opposed to any one, even 
those in robust health, taking a cold 
shower, though he acknowledged that per- 
sons in robust health, particularly young 
people, quickly overcome the strain en- 


gendered by the cold shower. Weak, ane- 
mic and older people may suffer serious 
damages as a result of it, he said. He 
prescribed the lukewarm shower for ev- 
erybody, with the water temperature about 
the same as that of the body. Colds, fee- 
bleness and fatigue are some of the harm- 
ful effects of the cold shower habit. Those 
who have made it a habit may lessen the 
possible strain on themselves by regulating 
the flow of water so that the shower shifts 
from hot to cold slowly and gradually. 
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Holman’s Coaching School Notes 


(Continued from page 19) 


break? Their screening and set plays 
are out, have they anything else? And 
so on. 

If a team is in a man-for-man de- 
fense, it watches out for screens. If 
opponents are using set plays, the de- 
fense keeps alert and will steal many 
passes, once it has become familiar 
with what the offense is using. It 
makes switches easy by talking it up. 


their positions for the tip-off and get 
the signal before he enters the jump- 
ing circle. This gives the forward 
who is quarterbacking a chance to look 
over the situation. 

General suggestions to coaches: 
Have a stenographer next to you at 
the game, one who is familiar with 
basketball and the personnel of the 
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The Flexible Zone 


Diag. I! 

The offensive team has overloaded on the 
left side of the court. If XI were to hold his 
position | would be free. The same applies to 
X3 and 3. Therefore XI goes over to cover 
1, X3 to cover 3 and X4 drops back to the 
basket so that he can pick up anyone who 
gets clear. Any pass to 4 must be a long one 
which may be intercepted, or if completed, 
will give X4 time to cover him. X5 will drop 
slightly toward the basket. 


Because it can be overloaded so 
easily by the offensive team, the sta- 
tionary zone defense is now taught by 
only a few coaches. The flexible zone, 
as used by Nat Holman, starts with 
two men up near mid-court, and three 
men back, but may become 3—2, 
2—1—2, or 4—1, etc. The men up 
front rush the ball, break on inter- 
cepted passes, and drop back to the 
foul line when their zone is unoccupied 
by an offensive man. The men in the 
rear line are tall, adept at snaring 
backboard rebounds, and are ready to 
go up to the front line, if sent there 
by the middleman, who is the traffic 
cop on the team, and directs the men 
to unguarded opponents. At all times 
the teammates help each other out by 
talking it up to aid their switching. 
See Diags. 11 and 12 for the ways 
various situations are met by this style 
of zone. The men play the ball at all 
times, except on out-of-bounds plays 
beneath the basket, when a man-to- 
man is adopted but is abandoned as 
soon as the ball is thrown to mid-court. 

On center tips, one of the forwards 
gives the signals, because the other 
four men can all see him. If the cen- 
ter gives the signals, the guards can’t 
see so well, and if the guards give the 
signals, the center can’t see them. 
After a basket has been scored, the 
center permits his teammates to take 


Diag. 12 

If the offensive team tries to overload, as 
shown, X3 leaves his backline post and comes 
up to 2. Should | now go into the zone 
vacated by X3, XI stays with him if 2 has the 
ball. If 3 has the ball, X3 tells X! to cover 
2 and then covers | himself. 
comments on the game for reference 
between halves and for the following 
week’s practice sessions. Have carbon 
copies of these criticisms given to the 
members of the team so that they can 
think them over when off the court. 
Use substitutes sparingly. Give a 
regular time to warm up to his game. 
If he is definitely off, then put in a 
substitute. Take the scrubs into the 
locker room between halves. Let them 
learn by listening to the criticisms and 
advice given to the varsity. 

Carry a small squad, at most, 15 to 
17 men. Do most of your teaching 
before the season starts, and in season, 
each week, repeat your instruction, 
correct faults which crop up in games, 
and prepare for your next game. 
Your opponents probably use the same 
style of play from year to year. Keep 
a record of them. Teach all types of 
offense and defense. When teaching, 
show the squad the wrong way and 
the right way of doing a thing, for 
contrast is an effective aid in teaching. 
Finally, during practice sessions, do 
not loaf. Decide beforehand what you 
want to accomplish in this period, and 
see that it is done, and done well. 


FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL 
BOOKS 


Send 3-cent stamp for our complete 
list of football and basketball books, 
which you may buy from us at the 
publisher's list price. 
SCHOLASTIC COACH 
BOOKSHOP 
250 E. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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eREMOVOL 
Painlessly and Safely 
Removes Adhesive Tape 


A Boon to Football Players 


NOW you can bandage up weak 
ankles and injured knees with 
never any foreboding about the 
agony of removing the tape after- 
wards. For a little soaking with 
REMOVOL lets the adhesive lift 
off as easily as it was applied, 
without pulling the skin and hairs. 
REMOVOL is non-irritating, mild- 
ly antiseptic and quick acting. 
Moreover it is 


ABSOLUTELY NON-EXPLOSIVE 


... 80 much so that a lighted match 
or cigarette can be tossed into the 
bottle, with the result only of ex- 
tinguishing the flame. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


See for yourself how effectively RE- 
MOVOL dissolves the adhesive gum, ends 
needless torture and leaves the skin clean. 
One test is worth a page of claims. To 
obtain a sample for test, all you need to 
do is to write (print) your name in the 
margin, pin this advertisement to your 
letterhead and mail it to 


THE DAYTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 
1444 Springfield Street 
DAYTON, OHIO 


ATHLETE’S FOOT is spread by 
such feet. Alta-Co helps control 


it. Diluted in water 1-to-10, it 
kills the fungi in less than 30 
seconds. Penetrates the skin but 
does not irritate. Send for full 
verbatim reports by authorities 
who have tested and approved it. 


ALTA-CO 
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FOR A TOP NOTCH TEAM 
this fall and next, don’t fail to read 


ROY MILLS on 


KICKING the 
American Football 


This book, “Kicking the American Foot- 
ball,” by Leroy N. Mills, revised to the 
summer of 1936, is enthusiastically recom- 
mended by scores of the greatest coaches. 
It will help every school and college coach 
to understand how to kick the ball prop- 
erly and to use kicking as an offensive 
measure. Famous players such as Carideo, 
Macaluso, Montgomery, Fields, Buckler, 
Kellet, Whitehead, Ask, Toth, and many 
other stars, to whom Mills has given in- 
struction, won games with their ability to 
kick the coffin corners and to keep their 
opponents constantly on the defensive. He 
will show you, too, how to teach controlled 
kicking and how to master and employ 
every type of kick. His book is filled with 
diagrams, charts and photographs posed by 
great players to illustrate the text. Have 
the benefit of this important book at once. 
Price $2.00 a copy. Special prices on quan- 
tities for squad use. 


iG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS sc-1f 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
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For Athletic Fields 
White Powdered 


“CONGAREE 
MARKER’”’ 


Absolutely Harmless 


Will not burn players’ eyes, mouth or 
cause infections—Continued use causes 
no grass injury 


Applied with marking machine 
Write for inspection sample 


Price at Trenton 


40 Bags— 1 ton....... $40.00 
20 Bags—%% ton....... 24.00 
10 Bags—% ton....... 13.35 
Single Bags .......... 2.00 


Lime Burns Eliminated! 


UNITED CLAY MINES 
CORPORATION 
New Jersey 


Trenton 


SS Gym MATS 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and as buffers 
around basketball courts. 


Send for Booklet “E”’ 


PETERSEN & CO. Est. 1911 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOOTBALL FORMATION STAMP, the most 
useful tool on a coach’s desk. Make up any for- 
mation, change it as often as you like, stamp out 
by the hundreds. $1.25, complete with defense. 
Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 250 E. 43rd Street, 
New York City. 
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Five Man Line 


(Continued from page 25) 


center covering passes or pulling out. 
This comparison shows in Diag. 3. 
The guard in the center charges 
straight-away, covering his territory. 

The 6-3-2 defense has been used, 
even though weak, against long passes 
and quick kicks. The five-man line is 
much stronger in this particular be- 
cause it overcomes these two weak- 
nesses, and also has crashing ends (as 
in a 6-3-2). Against passes the best 
known defense is that of rushing the 
passer. A five-man line has its ends 
crashing at all times to rush the passer. 
It also allows extra men to be back 
protecting in case the ball leaves the 
passer’s hands. 

Most plays are designed to be per- 
fect when individual jobs are carried 
out 100% by all offensive men. The 
five-man line breaks down this perfec- 
tion, because of offensive need for men 
remaining in line to check and to pro- 
tect strength of formation, and because 
it puts a greater number of men in the 
secondary to be cut down. 


Against Warner play 


We will now see how the five-man 
defense functions in a particular in- 
stance against the Warner “A” dou- 
ble wing-back formation. (Diag. 4.) 

General knowledge tells us the 
weakness and strength of the Warner 
formation as: 


Strong points: 

(1) good passing strength, 

(2) good deceptive strength, 

(3) permits quick bucking, 

(4) good for reverses and off-tackle plays, 

(5) good short side deception, 

(6) spreads defensive line for bucks and 
reverses, 

Weak points: 

(1) weak for kicking, 

(2) guard (strong side) runs out on all 
plays except Sed (mouse-trap?), 

(3) weak for end runs, 

(4) weak for delayed plays because of line 
work (the least rush interfering with 
perfect execution), 

(5) crashing ends and close tackles ruin 
work of offensive men, 

(6) backfield is at work within two yards 
+ ae of scrimmage after receiving 

all. 


The arrow in Diag. 4 points in the 
direction of initial movement of each 
man. Linemen crash in direction of 
long arrows, covering ground marked 
by line. The three backers-up always 
take step in direction of arrow in a 
crouch position in order not to be 
tricked by deception. The two wings 
and safety always step back one step 
so as to be on their toes and not flat- 
footed, with eyes on formation, pos- 
sible play and receiver. The curved 
lines denote zones for each man to 
cover, Any type of pass defense 


may be used but three backers-up must 
be kept in zone to prevent end runs, 
flat passes and deception. 

Plays going to left or right are cov- 
ered in backfield movements as shown 
in Diag. 5. The initial step is always 
taken toward the respective zones first, 
and then movements are made accord- 


ingly. 
Play of the individuals 


It should always be remembered 
that the location of the offensive backs 
determines the strength of any forma- 
tion. By this rule, the center of the 
offensive strength is located and the 
center of the defense can be played by 
a defensive guard. The following ma- 
terial gives the suggested type of de- 
fensive play to go with a five-man de- 
fensive line. 

Place the center defensive lineman 
opposite the center of the strength of 
this formation, i.e., directly in front of 
the offensive guard on the strong side 
where a weakness will be brought 
about by the guard going out for all 
plays but bucks. This defensive man 
is known as the center-guard in the 
five-man line. The center-guard plays 
a territorial defense with individual 
variations of charge, such as a dip, 
split dip, slice, stiff-arm or forearm 
shiver, low and high, set charge or 
high and low, double coordination, etc. 
Added to this, he carries out his as- 
signments when team defensive plays 
are called, such as cooperative diver- 
sion, double cross-leg pull, etc. 

The men to each side of the center- 
guard are known as semi-tackles and 
play leading parts in this defense. 
The right semi-tackle plays the out- 
side shoulder of the short side offensive 
guard and the inside of the short side 
offensive end. The left semi-tackle 
plays the outside of the long side of- 
fensive tackle and the inside of the 
long side offensive end. Note that 


‘ these two tackles play so that the 


ends on the offense will play them. 
The objective of the defensive tackles 
is to have the ends drive for them, 
leaving the defensive ends with only 
the wings to consider. The tackles 
concentrate their respective charges off 
the inside man in order that there will 
be driving forces toward the center- 
guard. The tackles must be made to 
remember to fight their resistance 
when playing interior line. If the ends 
play for the defensive ends then the 
defensive tackles have no _ outside 
forces attacking them, and conse- 
quently they are in a position to stop 
all plays inside the defensive ends’ 
crashes, Side-swiping and _ cross- 
charging by the offensive end and back 
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will not work because of the crashing 
end and the low,hard charging tackle. 
The semi-tackles also play a strict ter- 
ritorial game with individual varia- 
tions of charge, such as dip, converg- 
ing charge, set charge, double coor- 
dination, out-and-in, in-and-out, ete. 
They also carry out assigned work for 
team defensive play in cross-leg pull- 
ing, tackle and end criss-cross, ete. 

The men at the ends of the line are 
crashing ends. They are located so as 
neither to be taken out easily nor to be 
taken in by the wing-back. They 
should be pointing toward the wing- 
back at an angle, and not at a great 
distance. These ends should have both 
feet on the same line in a low stance 
with one or two hands down, and 
should drive directly through the wing- 
backs to the outside; that is to say, 
crashing with their inside shoulder off 
the wing-backs. If the wing-back 
leaves for a reverse, ends are to follow 
his tracks from the outside, on the 
alert for play coming back over their 
territory. If the wing-back charges 
the end, the latter should use a head 
and shoulder crash, driving the wing- 
back into the play while holding his 
territory. If the wing-back and his 
end drive for the defensive end, the 
latter should resort to driving off the 
wing-back with the inside shoulder, 
resulting in the play being driven to 
the inside. If the wing-back and end 
drive for the semi-tackle and backer- 
up, the defensive end should drive low 
with a crash close to the line. When 
the defensive end has no resistance, he 
should drive into backfield keeping his 
eyes open and staying close to the 
line. 


Linemen have zones 


The ends play a strict territorial 
defense with individual variations of 
charge, such as the fake-out and crash- 
in, fake-in and crash-out, stiff arm 
charge with split, or carry out as- 
signed work for team defensive play, 
such as a criss- cross, tackle and end 
play, ete. 

The five center men should be 
taught strict territorial defense from 
a low stance with one or two hands 
down. The entire line should be taught 
to rush passers and no one should 
back out to cover. The center-guard 
plays always in front of the offensive 
guard, who pulls out to protect the 
passer. This method is also a better 
defense against laterals, because the 
passer is given too little time to decide 
between passing backward, running 
with the ball or passing laterally. The 
intention of the end is set from the 
very start of a play; he is to rush 
passer, not waiting to see pass develop 
or to follow man laterally. This is the 
best defensive end play against lateral 
passing, and spoils all offensive op- 
tional plays developing laterally. 


The center man of the secondary 
backers-up should be the center or 
fullback, and is the most effective de- 
fensive man. He is called the center- 
backer-up. This man should be the 
captain and quarterback of the de- 
fense. He should know when the line 
is over- or under-shifted, whether a 
five-, six- or seven-man line should be 
used, and should give signals by num- 
ber or word dictating team defensive 
play, such as use of cross-leg-pull, 


tackle-and-end criss-cross, cooperative 


diversion, law of averages, or in- 
dividual changes in defense. 


Center sets defense 


The team is not to attempt to play 
signals while on the defensive, but 
straight, hard football with a changing 
defense under the leadership of one 
man, the latter comparable to the 
quarterback on offense. Defensively 
the team plays together with definite 
assignments plus individual variations 
for the accomplishment of these plans. 
The center is the best man to develop 
for center-backer-up because he is out 
of the line on a six-man line and in the 
line on a seven-man line. This man 
should be taught when to shift his line 
and when to call plays. He should be 
well versed in football from every pos- 
sible angle. The center-backer-up 
plays two or three yards from the line, 
directly behind the center-guard, ac- 
cording to downs and yards to go, and 
is responsible for plays running di- 
rectly at him. He is not to attempt to 
follow the ball on double-spinners, 
fake reverses, hidden-ball plays, etc., 
or to guess. The latter act is the ob- 
ject of the offensive team (affirmative, 
not negative). He is to cover his ter- 
ritory and drive into the first back en- 
tering his area. He should be blind to 
fakes, spinners, etce., because he is as- 
signed a duty, just as when playing on 
the offense. The center-backer-up’s 
outsides are protected by the two out- 
side-backers-up. He is not responsible 
for any particular man on a pass, but 
when a pass is to be executed he is to 
fade back and protect center zone. 
After a play develops and the center- 
backer-up is sure of the play, he covers 
the inside of his own two flanking 
backers-up, becoming a very effective 
unit on every play, immediately after 
it gets under way. 


The short side backer-up is placed . 


just a little to the outside of the short 
side defensive end, and is known as 
the outside-backer-up, taking his sta- 
tion two or three yards from the line 
of scrimmage, according to down and 
yards to go. The other backer-up 
should be placed two or three yards 
behind the long side defensive end. 
The two outside-backers-up should 
hold their ground and never step to- 
ward the center-backer-up until the 
(Concluded on page 40) 
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Do not forget 
to order...... 


FIFTY FOOTBALL 
PLAYS 


Edited by 
ARTHUR “DutTcH” BERGMAN 


Containing plays by fifty 
of the leading coaches 
including **Fritz°° 


Crisler, “Joek”’ 


Sutherland, How- 
ard Jones, ‘Dick’ 
Harlow, “And 


Kerr. “Lou”? Lit- 
tle “Bernie”? Bier- 
man. ete. 


One play which wins a 
game for you is worth 
the price of the entire 
book which is only 
$1.50. Send your order 
now to the publishers, 


A.S. BARNES & COMPANY 
67 W. 44th St., New York. 


ELASTOPLAST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
E-l-a-s-t-i-c adhesive plaster ban- 
dage. It never slips—allows free 
movement of joint. Provides firm 
support. For prevention and 
care of injuries to ankle, knee, 
elbow, wrist, thigh, etc. 


MEDIPLAST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
E-l-a-s-t-i-c adhesive Compress. 
Protective emergency covering 
for cuts, blisters, abrasions, etc. 
Contraction aids healing. 


Free sample sent to physicians, coaches, 
and trainers upon request. 


DUKE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


100 Drills for Teaching 


BASKETBALL 
Fundamentals 


Clearly shown in diagrams, with detailed 
explanations by 


Blair Gullion 
Basketball Coach, Univ. Tennessee 


The only book of its kind. The result of 
five years’ study of all basketball practice 
drills. Some of the drills are original. 
Others recommended by leading coaches. 
Your money refunded if you are not entirely 
satisfied. One dollar, postpaid. 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop 
250 E. 43rd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Specialized Timers for ALL SPORTS USES 


GALLET-GUINAND 
and GALCO TIMERS 


On sale at all dealers i ff is Write for Catalog SC2 
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JULES RACINE & CO. 20 West 47th St., New York 


EADERS OF SCHOLASTIC COACH may use this convenient form to obtain free 
literature and sample goods from Scholastic Coach advertisers. This form may 
be sent directly to Scholastic Coach advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York, N. Y., from which point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 
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WILSON SPORTING 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


(Continued from page 39) 

play has developed and is under way. 
Their first step is always to the out- 
side, in a crouch-like stance. These 
men are responsible for outside plays 
and territory outside the ends. They 
are responsible for flat-zone passes de- 
veloping out of a play with a wing- 
back, and in such cases they are to 
back up and cover territory. They 
are to be told not to guess plays or to 
follow the ball on double-spinners, re- 
verses or hidden-ball plays, but are to 
hold ground until safe and sure. They 
must know how to shift in and out of 
line when changing to or from six- 
or seven-man offensive line. They 
should play the flat man on all laterals 
for possible interceptions. Crashing 
ends will protect inside by rushing 
passer of lateral, and the wing-back 
will act as a safety, especially in case 
of a pass on the end of a lateral, rush- 
ing the passer will decrease the pos- 
sibility of perfect play. 


Backfield coverage 


Defensive wing-backs are placed in 
the same position as in a 6-3-2, 7-1-2-1 
or 6-2-2-1, about 10 or 12 yards from 
line of scrimmage, according to the 
situation. They take their stations 
outside the two outside-backers-up, 
covering zone on passes and moving 
one step back on toes on all plays. 
On end runs or plays to the outside, 
the respective wing-back starts to the 
outside of the outside-backer-up, the 
safety-man goes into the territory thus 
left vacant, and the other wing-back 
cuts back to safety territory. The out- 
side-backer-up on side of play drives 
for the play outside the end, and the 
center-backer-up covers his inside ter- 
ritory, while the opposite outside- 
backer-up starts over behind the 
center-backer-up, going deep in case 
of a cut-back. 

The two wing-backs can cover man- 
for-man if set receivers are scouted on 
the offense, or one wing can cover 
man-for-man while the safety covers 
his territory and the ball. The safety- 
man plays back about 25 yards, using 
either zone, man-for-man or ball de- 
fenses, according to downs, yards to 


J. A. DUBOW C] Symloh GOODS ene 

[) Catalogue [] Athaloh C) Football catalogue go, position on field and offense. 
gi TI nnn enssnsnenanenensnnnnnnensnnsnnenntentinsnnnnens nntontnnfnnnnnnenecennneeentunnnsenee Refined Broadcasting 
t cnc ae ene Yale and the University of Georgia have 
; (Principat, coach, athletic director, physical director) sold exclusive broadcasting rights of their 
| a a a football games to the Atlantic Refining 


Co. Who said oil and football don’t mix? 


PRE-EMINENT AS A REMEDY FOR 
ALL INFLAMMATIONS AND CON- 
GESTIONS OCCURRING AS A RE- 
SULT OF ATHLETIC INJURIES 


Sample will be sent upon request. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N.Y. 


TRADE MARK 


